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OTICE.—“THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
’ lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. E.C. 


OTICE.—_TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All 
ADVERTISEMENTS for ‘‘THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later than 4 0’ Aock on THURSDAY, to 


Avams & Fraxcis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street 
Regent-street. W. 








RAMER & Co. Limited beg to inform 
Secretaries of Musical Societies, at the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts, and engage Artistes. 


ADAME BERGER-LASCELLES begs to an- 
nouncehe has returned to town. ll letters, respecting 
engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., in town or country, 
to be . to her residence, 8, Yorr- -STRERT, Portman- 
square, W 


ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
VEORGE'S-ROAD, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


M22. LINAS MARTORELLE begs to an- 
nounce her return to town. All communications for 
Concerts or Oratorios to be addressed to her residence, 70, 
PaRK-STREET, Grosvenor-square. 


ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 


respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


) ie ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 
requests that all communications respecting engage- 
ments for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in town 
or country, or from Pupils, be addressed to 12, Beauror 
Terract, MAIDA VALE, W. 




















Mens CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
en oe respecting engagements for Concerts, 
Oratorios, and Opera di Camera, be addressed to her residence, 
29, Cave’ S-TERRACR, New-road, Hammersmith, W., or care of 
Messrs, CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





N ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA begs to an- 
IVE nounce her REMOVAL from HAMPSTEAD to No. 10, 
FULHAM PLACE, Maida Hill West. 


M retro MEREST (late Maria B. Mawes), Con- 
TRALTO.—All applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
addressed to 7, ApELPHI TERRACE, Strand. 


RAULEIN MEHLHORN begs to announce to 

her Pupils and Friends her return to Brighton from the 

Continent. 5, Hamprton-riacr, Brighton. London Address, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 














M?, DAVID MIRANDA respectfully announces 

that he has returned to town, and is prepared to receive 
engagements for Oratorio, Opera, or Concerts. Mr. Miranda 
will make his first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre for the 
National Opera Company during the next season. All letters 
to be forwarded to his residence, 18, ALrrep-pLacr, Bedford- 
square, W.C. 


R. FERDINAND BOOTH (Solo Viclonestiae) 
requests that all engagements be addressed to 
residence, 8, Cuzrstow VitLas, Florence House, Al 


LIE PAPE—honoured by the command of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—commenced his tour 
h the provinces on the 21st of August. Address as usual 
to py yee 











in town on Saturdays: Pianvforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jou | Ruoves, ( Croypor, 8. 
YANTED, A Young Lady, as an ASSISTANT 
i 0 Maio Shep fn the Country. One who could sii 
the Soprano = = a Charch where Anthems and Chi 





Services are used, and the Pianoforte, would be liberally 
remunerated. Address, a4 ag of Apams & Faancis, 59, 
Fleet-street, E.C., stating salary, and good references would be 
req 





USIC SALESMAN bel Sait —One who has 


thorough knowledge of the London Catalogues, and who 

can Play the Pisnoforte tolerabl y. af liberal will be given 
to a competent person. A by letter to N. R. D., care of 

, Ae Joux Broapwoop & Sons, London. 


AAR. FRANK MORIUS “RIVER SPRITE” 
M WALTZ ¢ My played at Mellon's Concerts on Monday, 
and through the 

Cuauzn & at. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 

ME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will 

ng Lor lovely ballad ‘‘Not all forgot !” throughout 
Sor proseal tons in England ani Scotland. 








VOCAL 


HENRY 


The fisherman’s welcome. 


Sung by Miss 


From the German 


Only arose. Song.........6. 
I cannot tell. Song ...........sseeceeeee V. W. Ellis 
The stars are with the voyager 


NEW AND POPULAR 


MUSIC, 


BY 


SMART. 


WORDS BY 


The sailor boy’s mother. Song.. Frederic Enoch 
The first nightingale. Song...... » 
The star among the flowers. Song ,, 


Song ...V. W. Ellis 


Poor faded flowers. Song.. Wellington Guernsey 
Come again, Spring. Song...... Frederic Enoch 


Rose HERSEE. 
sioupated Frederic Enoch 


The late Thos. Hood 


The heart’s last dream ............ Frederic Enoch 
The swallow came again in Spring. Vocal duet 


Frederic Enoch 


How sighs the gale of morning. Vocal duet 


of La Motte Fouqué 


Bird of the morning. Canone for three treble 
WR is cesssacssrvysiincdiaednees W. H. Bellamy 





ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 





Monsieur 


Gérard, Girod, Music Publis! 
dress, 20, Passacr SAULNIER. 


[eee 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, St. 
James's Hall. Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Harmony and Composition—Herr Molique. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde and Mr. John F. Barnett. 
Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Schira, 
Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gilardoni. 
Harp—Herr Oberthtir and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza; Violoncello—M. Paque. 
Sight Reading and Accompaniment—Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 
—Mr. Cooper; Harmonium—Herr Engell. 
Concertina—Sig. Regondi : Italian—Sig. Maggioni. 
A Lady Superintendent and Governess. 
Fee, £5 5s. per term, which includes instruction in three 
branches of study. The year is divided into three terms. 
The Academy is open to amateurs and professional students 
desirous of receiving a complete musical education on the sys- 
tem of the continental academies. 
distance can receive all their lessons on one day in the week, 
The next term will commence Monday, October 2nd. 
Prospectuses at the Hall, Saaeey f entrance. 
. AUSTIN, Secretary. 


Students residing at a 





YARIS. —Monsiour HENRY RONGET, Pro- 
fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Roles, will be happy to 
offer his services ta any English Artists visiting Paris, who may 
desire to stud pb yt hem a French or English he gee 
Sete oe Sam tien ena ae 
u upils now on the prin c 
ond is Sieben t with th En hepa ren 
M:: JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual | business 


tic and Concert 
References : W. V. Wallace, , Passy, Paris; Messrs. 


Cramer & Co., London; MM. E. 
Professors at the Conservatoire Impérial de Musiq 


For pone 


Jautier, Paulin, et Grosser, 
ue ; MM. 





RGANIST WANTED.—Wanted immediately, 
for the Parish Church, Leamington Priory, an ex 
ORGANIST, competent of conducting a full Choral Service, 
of training the Choristers. Address to the Churchwardens of 
Leamington. 


, and 





Hall Company Limited 
Grand n in the Ulster 
annum. Information, as to 





ments. Apply to Mr, W. 





Caamuzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 


Birkenhewl, Manager. 


O ORGANISTS.—The Directors of the Ulster | aff 


uire an ORGANIST 


Belfast. Salary, £150 per 
obtained on 


duties, &c., gd 1 


application te the Secretary of the Company 
appointed will be ) required to enter on 


BBEENBEAD SATURDAY EVENING CON- 
CERTS. The Manager of the above Concerts and Enter- 
tainments will be glad to pos Ofore— trem) - wishi 







his duties on ria bob pest next. 


for the 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTH. 


od 


THE 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EWER & CO. 


Contains all the Seven Books (42) LIEDER OHNE 
WORTE for the Pianoforte, and is 

THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn's Athalie, 48.; Elijah, 4s.; Anti- 
gone, 4s.; Walpurgis Night, 4s.; Lauda Sion, 2s. ; 
Vocal Quartet, 6s.; Two-part Songs, 3s.; 75 Songs 
in two Vols., 12s. 


—_———_——- 


LONDON: 
EWER & Co., 87, Reoent-srreer. 





DME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will SING 
“Thee only T love’’(F. Abt), and ‘‘Hark! the qoat- 
bells ringing" (H. Smart), at Weymouth, Sept. 15th; at Sher- 
borne, Sept. 16th; at Taunton, nope, oth tat 18th; at Weston- —-- 
am nt. 19th ; ‘at hy at Swansea, Sept 2 ms 
at H ordwest, Sept. 22nd ; at vat Tenby, "Sept. 
Sept. 25th ; at Nottingham, Sept. 26th’: at Sheffield, Sept. Mth; 
Huddersfield, Sept. 28th ; and Harrogate, Sept. 20th. 


rPHEE ONLY I LOVE. Song. (F. Abt.) 2s. 6d. 


66 BRYEBY CHILD LEARNING MUSIC should 
‘4 have CLARKE’S CATECHISM OF THE RUDI- 

MENTS OF MUSIC. 93rd Edition.”—Morning Chronicle, 1a, 

London, Roprat Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


Rian COCKS and CO.’'S MODEL rise, 
in walnut or wgee | —- check action, 7 

N.B.—Price Lists, wi unten cat teen's Ota 
of of the be. London, i. Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street, 


L FLAUTO MAGICO.—CALLCOTT’S new 
arrangements of MOZART'S celebrated OPERA, in two 
books, Solo 5s. each—Duets 6s, each. 
Cnaman & Co. Liwitep, 201, Regent-street. 








MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, AND 
WORKS OF ART, 

47, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.O. 


Gols sf Books, M 
cas spe Sa a 


R. STOLBERG’S Vous. te 
K rating and 
affections of ‘eto ag scuintainegh ies character for 
rt i aatuering 
fom “Grist, “vediad' la Lablache, and aoe of the eee 
Statesmen, fully establish ite No Vi 
Public cher’ chou be 








To be mefeg ge Fey 
United Kingdom, 
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Music Warehouse, 201, Regent street. 


Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Regent-street. 


MER & CO. (Limited) have lately 


a CTA 


pul lished the following ¢ ‘ompositions :— 


[.--FOR VOICE, ENGLISH 


ARDITI—* Oh, touch the ivory keys again!” .......... 
99 Beauty Sleep ‘L’Ardita 
*” Dream of Home Bacio 


Gondolicr’s Last Good-night 


ARTHU R SK ETCHLEY as sung by 
A Song of Mystery. With Portrait ............0ceeee 
ASCH ER—The Cavalier’s Steed. In EandC .......... 
BALFE—She sleeps! though not a star .. 0.6... cece ee oe 
of Ah, could I but relive the past! . A 
BENEDICT—My Home in Cloudland, In Dand B.. 
BLUMENTHAL, J.—A Day-dream. Arietta .......... 
Thonghts of thee ............0008 
“Tp ithee give me back my heart” 
—David singing before San). Scena. In 
PD, C, and B 0d 00 6h.69 09 0h00 04 
COLOMB, CATT.—“Up the Alma’s height”............ 
DELAMERE—My Lady's Glove 


~The Twin Brothers, 


BORDESE, L 


FAVARGER—tThe Angel Guide nS eee 

GABRIEL, V.—Little Golden Hair. In Dand C ee 
- Breeze and the Harp. InCandD .,.... 
o WepAPAHION 6. sede rk se ce de voce 


Ladye Mabel . ied Shive bbs wa ssee de 
GOoU NUOD—" Ki or lack of g old he left me.” Sung by 


Vitiens, In A and G........ceccseee ee es 

- * Tlero to Leander.” InCand D .......... 

a “The Lark Song.” Vocal Waltz. In A and C 

- Bolitude, In Band C.......cccceeececseees 

EOE ns no <n 0p 00 40.90:00 0apasencaneeacssicgcs 

LE VE Y—Coo ! says the gentle dove. InGandF ...... 
. Harrah for the Bombardier! In AandF . 


LOCHLEL—The Covenanter’s Bridal... 
Heather Bell.. 000 bese 088600 0 Ceces 
M AC FARREN—I've watched him $n.nviee chips cose egoeve 
a Weak Chis BoP 00 oe cccccncccccece cece 
MASINI, F.—The Sylvan Echo, Song ..........ceeeee 
MASSE, VICTOR—‘' Pale from my lady's lattice.” A 
Serenade PTT ETeTETELEL TT ET 
MORI—Sunshine of Love sie eb 00-00 
= Maid of the silver mail. Wthads 
NICOLAI—The happy Dawn of of Day. 
PERRING—Beware !..... 


RAN DEGG ER—Round with her. boys | ! 
B,and G .... 


REICTIARDT—The Haunting Thong sat 


RICHARDS, BRIN LEY—The celebrated ‘* Leali’s Song” 
In BE, D, and C, 


Anita, “ The Chie ftain ‘sW “if” ) 


Song 


"Y i) ho | ! 


“In C, 





In F and A. i .0cscest's ‘ 
"= - «In the hour of my distress.” ) 
Sacred Song ........+6 $ 


WALLACE, W. VINCENT—A holy calm, a peace ° di- 
vine,” the companion song to ‘‘ Sweet Spirit’.. 
Bird of the Wild Wing 


VERDI—" Swiftly thro’ the West.” Boat Song ........ 
VOLKSLIEDER—Dic Sternlein.. .......... se secccseees 
- Das Schwalx nmikdchen se cecerececeve 
eo Ach wie ieb's Mbglich 1.6. .66 00 ce ce cee 


Il.—DUETS. 


MACFARREN—Ne'er yield thy soul .... ccc ce cece ones 
MORI—Bright as love's dream 2... . eee cece cesereeecs 
- The Sell of he Taek oo 640s cance cscnrtesenbectuees 
ROBERTI—Faintly Mow 00.00 rcccccccccccccescsescoce 
. Cotta Viedom. B.C. oo occc cc cencccccescace 
ROBERTI, GIULIO—Mirth. For Female Voices ...... 
111. —PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
ARDITI~—E Amor del Mondo... ......-ccesseeeeeveevees 


ASCH ER—Chant des Naiades.. ...... cece cece cececeeens 
BERGER, B.—Waverley .. ...... 0. cece cece cece cece sees 
BLUMENTHAL —La Stella... 0.0... cc cece ce ceeccnce cece 
a TONG BOND 00 06:06. 00,00-0q 00 cn cp cn deanes 

9 LOS AMOS... 0. cc cccccccccevvccscvcence 

be Chant Religieux ........cececeeeceee 

pv DaBROD i inc cccccdiccedocce oscces vecete 

a Les Folatres ..ccsecsecceee oeereeceee 
Weaving a dream, Melody. pe.ee 

cu AMP ION, SUCHET—Chant Triomphale ..... epesees 
FAV ARGER—Stradella Fantaisie. ........6 cece ceeeeeee 
* Masaniello ditto .. 1... 00.6 cc cecesececees 

xl Mélodie Russe ..... oe 60.0946 00 we 


- Pandora. Bluette de ‘Salon nanbdneaew 
Esperance ...... MPrrrrry Tri tiy 
FELDER—En Avaut ! Galop Brillant ye"vebblcs a+ B60 ode 
P The Brawling Brook, Ldyll ....6. ce ee ce ce ee 

on Ma Pridre pour toi, Nocturne 


+ Valerie. TROMavies .. oo. 050 ce cece 
GITS—Les Masques. Caprice Btude .... 0... 6... 0000 oe 
és Rose and Blanche. Polka ¢ eracteristique. . Ae 


GOU NOD—Four songs without words, each .... 664.04. 
UTE DEOMI 6.0 6. 05.060006n0 0cn0scancasinaess 
HBRE—U/Mrolle du Mord... .. 5.3.50 cccccccccsccces 
ILESS—David singing before Saul . vee 
JOHNSON—Revel of the Syrens. Caprice... 

% Moonlight on the ocean. Barcarole.. 
NAUMANN—Au Revoir. Réverie Solitaire .......... 
NOLLET—The Dream at Morn. Reverie . ee 

” Les Ondes en Lumiére. Caprice Nocturne os 
- Souvenir de Brighton. Redowa ............ 


om Rondo Brillant . anda bee 
POLYDORE DE VOS—V ollkalion ¢ aus 8 Thurings aa 
” Echwabisches Volkslied Morcenn 


8. 


) 


oof & OO 


vo 


BS Ge ow SS tS 
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~ 6 


we 


Scoeaonowt ae Boke ORE OO Ee Oe 


ot 


occ es oo 
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CRAMER & ©O.'3 NEW WORKS—contianed. 
PONCE DE LEON—Les Flussards dela Reine Galop.. 4 0 
RHODES—Les Cloehes de I’ Eglise ea « BSE 
RICHARDS, LDRINLEY—Wear this flower Helvellyn)... 2 6 
d, a Cujus animam. Solo 4s,; Duet 4 0 
**Leah.” T ranscription “ume © 
6 ROBINSON, MRS. JOSEPH—Elf-Land .............. 4 0 
0 ” A DreaMines.s. ect. erese 3B O 
° SA LAMAN—Spanish Caprice,......ss0. pucms 2 asbene (4 °S 
SELLE—Symphony of Spring...........se+sccccccecess 4 0 
0 a La Douce Rosée. Morceau de Salon .......... 3 6 
0 SILAS—Gavotte ...... co vccecees escecce 3 0 
o | SURENNE—Reverie dl’ Amour <edudaiaeton beckacdés es 8 6 
0 TOMS—Polonaise Brillante. . 00 do seteoe cece 4 0 
0 WALLACE—Prelude and scherso .. stissssmdinnses & 4 
: IV.—DANCE MUSIC. 
0 CLARK E—Witches’ Own Galop..........ccceceseseeeee 8 O 
0 COOTE—Merry Wives’ Quadrille ...............ee0000. 4 0 
os She Stoops to Conquer, ditto..............0808 4 0 
0 | DALEMBERT—Woman in Mauve. Waltz............ 4 0 
0 Wild Irish Girl. —_ coisstacercsone € 8 
0 DE VILLIERS—Donato Galop . teddae wae a OS 
6 is Donato Quadrille .. cdesegesesecceee £ 0 
0 Poppies Red Valsc ed peuccssecesescesn & OD 
0 | GIORZ: A—L imited Liability Galop cost-cbepecsess OO 
0 | GODFREY—Coldstream Guards’ Qu: rdrille Mitmeomen Ge 
0 | LABITZK Y—The Morning Star. Waltz .............. 4 0 
MARRIOTT—Helvellyn Galop ..........cceececeeeeeee 4 0 
0 - o Waltses 2.0, rcccscceccscicvecss 4 @ 
0 me - Quadrille ....scceceeeceseeeee 4 0 
0 Dark Eyes Valse Kvedesecaeees i Ie 
0 MONTGOMERY-—Starry Night Masurks . de wach tani 8 0 
0 | WALLERSTEIN—the Tempest. Galop . care 4 0 
0 | WARREN—River Sprite Quadrille ..........e0sss0e8e8 BO 
0 - Sleeping Queen Quadrille ........see0000 8 0 
0 Cn tne Son 
- Specially prepared Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music on 
application. 
: ALL NEW MUSIC SENT AT HALF-PRICE, 
Cramer and Co. Limited, 201, Regext-street. 
; For the Pianoforte Department, see other ac ivertisemants. 
- Adopted by the Board of Professors of the National College 
usio 
‘ITREATISE ON HARMONY, |* 
: Translated and adapted from the German of 
ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER 
(Professor at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig), 
BY 
° FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
‘ Price 7s. 6d. 
0 Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent- street. 
0 = 
0 CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTES. 
: oa favourite Instruments are now in stock 
at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Recent Srrezt, in the fol- 
lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 
Guineas. 
0 Oe eee ee ee Oe ee ee ee 
0 a ae NS os Sidi nk nclivnlinneaee oy aoe. 
0 Tay OUD FHABIOD oe 0 05.00 00 80 90-05 c0.cc.cncc cece” Oe 
0 Ix Rosewoop aadinat i hakee ae 
0 In Pear TREE, TO RESEMBLE | Eon. sctteccesve 48 
0 Ix Rosrwoop, witn Aubert Fat. di vata ng 
In Burr WALNUT, WITH ALBERT FALL.. annd ee once, Oe 
Dirro, with Trusses AND SHarep Enps.......... 38 
0 Is POssaRe Oak, BewTO 2.00 0ccccerccccccccccccs 48 
0 In Marie ayp Goip, Aubert FALL anp > Tavsszs . . 6 
0 Ix Fiaursp Cepar, wita Do. Do.. > tilda ieabee ae 
6 Ivy Ottvg Woop, wita Do. Rg caae 45 
6 Ix Satin Woop ayv Goup, witn Do. Do. oe 648 
0 Ix ConoMaypsL AND Gotp, with Do. Do. ........ 50 
0 Iy Amporna and Gop, witm Do. Do. .....+...... 52 
0 (The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of these 
0 instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas. } 
0 FOR INDIA. Guteien 
0 In Sottp Manoaany, packed in Zinc and Shipped.. 40 
3 Ditto, with Folding-up Keyboard ........seeee0ee 45 
©) CRAMER and Co. Liurrep have been induced, from the very 
” | extensive popularity attained by their P1ranertss, to manufacture 
© | them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
© | ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
© | to match the Instruments with swites of furniture, when that is 
| desired. Their Piaxerres are without doubt amongst the most 
0 perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
0 this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
6 | the improved check, action. ‘Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
| enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
9 | being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
: rococo or unsubstantial. 
0| CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
0 | of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Vears, 
0 | applies to ALL the above MODELS, 
* | ‘THESE PLANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 
o | Dealers; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and CO, 
0 will forward them direct, 
0 PI seein’ et 207 and 209, Regent street. 
0 Largest in Europe.) 


THB LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 


NOW OPEN. 








TARIFF. 
Grovunp Foor. se @ «24 
Sitting-room and Bed-room . 12 0to 28 0 
ee oss 0, 8 
"Frases Fi LOOR 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing-room, 

&e., en suite.. aie 25 0 upwards. 
Drawing-room and Bed-room oss... eevee es 12 0 to 25 0 
Sitting-rooms and Saloons.. tieewmdesmne FF Oa ae © 
PRES bs. ancancetesess cmumenia © Oa eo 


Secon Froon. 
Drawing-reom, with Bed and Seger, 





&c., en suite ..... aa se 
Drawing-room and Bed- “room, ensuite ........ 15 0 
Sitting-rooms. 10 0 
Bed-rooms and A Dressing- room ‘communicating 7 0,,15 0 
Bed-rooms . ¥ 3 0,, 10 6 

“Tam Fioon. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
MD. 600504 cinnctaticseidinielies Jihins 18 0,, 21 0 
Bed-room and dengan rooms, vapnwepennnetes 7 » 12 0 
Bed-rooms . pees 30, 8 0 
’ Fourrn F toon. 

Dressing-room and Bed-room, aan 5 6,, 10 6 
Bed-rooms . . 5 56 0 
Urrenr : Fioon—BED- ROOMS, from te. 6a. to 2s. Gd. 

Extra Beds occupied on the First or a Floors ...... 2 6 
Ditto, on the Third or Fourth Floors... geoe - 20 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, per night . sccocesseceece 

Ditto Moar, por y (each) .. sétecseees | © 
Children’s Cots ....... Sindee B'S 
Barus, 
os tate .. <i ianiiaiaidin ie . 20 
RE GE ee. Rt eee ee 
Shower .... 10 


Hip or Sponge .. 0 ne'6e t090d6 608 oe 
SALLE A Maxoxn, oR Gaxmaat Durse Room ror LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FEET By 40 FEET :— 

Breakfast, plain ..... cvabee 
a Cold Meat or Eggs. re eaves 
oe Chops or davpee. Broiled Ham and Eas. ws 

Teas, plain .... > ee 

Dinner, ry Joint. . 

x,  AlaCarte .. 

Suppers and Luncheons. 

Cups of Tea or Coffee oehenne-enes e00e00 


TABLE DHOTE, 5s. 

When Meals are supplied in Bed Rooms, 1s. per head extra 

will be charged. 

The Hotel contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen’s 
spacious Reading and Writing-room and _ well-ventilated 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfasts, Dinner Parties, &c. 

Senvice.—Visitors will be charged ls. 6d. per day each. 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel god will not be responsible for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefi re, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompaniet with a written memorandum. 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money. without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon. 

The Manager will make special arrangements with Families 
engaging their apartments for a period. 

Private Carriages of every description supplied, by the Day or 
Hour, at Fixed Charges. 

COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED. 


*.* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 
plaint to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 








and rectified. 
C. SCHUMANN, Manager. 
Free by Post, for 12 anes. 
KETCH OF THE LIFE OF MOZART, 


. abridged from the Pw a work of Epwarp Hotmes, | P 
y T. H. James, Esq., .» of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Lincoln’ 3s Inn, Barrister- be Tem. 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fiéet-street. 












EW ITALIAN SONGS, 
Io t’/amerd ..... btsadienonnee Randegger 2s. 6d. 
(Reverie) ........0.. wedecw zits Schira 38s. 0d. 
ll | “eS a E. Mecatti 2s. 6d. 
Innamorata d'una stella (in G)....Randegger 2s. 6d. 
ditto (in B flat ” 2s. 6d. 
Se siete buona, come siete bella.... rae 2s. 6d. 
La a * Apead BG eo vaginis ance ‘ 2s. 6d. 
(in B flat) ” 2s. 6d. 
Taci, x “airmi SEN access cooks Magozzari 2s. 6d. 
La Restitugione be od cb-dithbwecekots ccc Meeen Gar Ole 
Gli Occhi Neri . oat 2s. Gd. 
Invito alla Tarentella or tyaventi 4s. 0d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201. Regent-street. 
New Edition. 
DOUVUZE 
NOUVELLES VOCALISES, 
POUR 
MEZZO-SOPRANO OU CONTRALTO, 
PAR 
MARCO BORDOGNI. 
Price 10s, 





CRAMER & Co. . Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


EW HARMONIUM WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





Si PGtais Roi ..........seeeeee eA. Adam 2s, 6d, 
Les Réveries du Soir ..............A. Miolan 2%. 6d. 
Chanson des Alpes. Morceau....C, F. Davies 2s, 6d, 
WEED co cccscas oo 6b ttetess ...C, F. Davies 2s. 0d. 








CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
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FLORA MACDONALD TO PRINCE CHARLIE. 


1. 
Where dost thou wander 
Weary and lone, 
Prince with no people, 
King with no throne! 
Through the dark heather, 
By ocean foam ? 
Seeking for shelter, 
Seeking for home! 
Still bays the bloodhound, 
Still the swords ring ; 
Heav’n be thy keeper, 
My king, my king! 
Il. 
Dark is thy palace, 
Fair Holy Rood ; 
Over thine armies 
Ravens now brood ! 
Gay lord and lady 
Hailed thee at morn, 
But ere the ev’ning 
Held thee to scorn ! 
Still heart and homage 
To thee I bring, 
For thou art ever 
My king, my king! 


H. FARNIE. 








Our Feuilleton, 


No. LV. 


BUZZY-BODIES. 


If I am brought at last to confess I am afraid 
of them, there is little shame in it. I am afraid 
of them, and am not at all ashamed to state so. 
So would you be under the same circumstances. 
I don’t care who you are or what you are; if you 
had been (like me) accustomed to Town all the 
year through—to Town with its comparative 
freedom from aggression—and were suddenly 
turned (like me) into the countriest part of the 
country for a fortnight’s stay—so would you be 
afraid of the buzzing, booming, blathering things 
that occupy a low and disgusting position in 
creation. 

Do I mean insects? Yes, I mean insects. Let 
me tell you you don’t know what the word means 
till you come to this part of the country. Town 
insects are nothing in comparison, being small, 
delicate, refined, and weak-limbed creatures like 
your town residents. But country insects are 
great hulking, muscular, unintelligent brutes of 
the true bucolic stamp, such as you could never 
see in a day’s journey between Hammersmith and 
Mile End. I never knew an insect at all terrible 
in town barring the metropolitan Blackbeetle. I 
acknowledge his supremacy. The immortal Arnold, 
the historian of Balbus and Caius, has frequently 
observed in choice Latin that it is a little thing 
not to fear a fox. Perhaps itis. Perhaps Caius 
and Balbus were impervious to the fear of foxes. 
Had they known the London Cockroach, they 
would have admitted it evinces no small degree 
of moral fortitude not to fear him. 

But, bless you, even cockroaches are small 
terrors compared with what one has to endure in 
this part of the country. If you could imagine all 
the insectile abominations to which science gives 
a name multiplied by the highest figure of which 
Cocker was conscious, you would commence to have 
a faint idea of the unit of that iniquitous 
multitude which is worrying me into nervous 
mania. Literally I can discern myriads of ear- 
wigs hurrying through the lawn, the mooning 
grubs in immemorial plums, and murmur of 
innumerable bees. There is an obnoxious animal 
of a pale green complexion and transparent con- 

stitution which comes in with the bacon at 
breakfast. This creature has managed to render 
himself so crystalline that you can investigate his 
internal development as he crawls over your plate; 


increase your appetite. After breakfast you can 
study the nature of a dirty-drab thing which 
creeps about the window-seat (on which I under- 
stand it makes its meals): this delightful com- 
panion is called about here a Sou-gelder. Itisa 
pretty Saxon sort of name, and must delight lovers 
of the terse and expressive. At luncheon-time 
you are favoured with shoals of the most: active 
wasps I ever knew. You go out walking after 
lunch, and a troop of flies of the largest and 
smallest kind form an offensive alliance for biting 
you in all parts of the ear neck and face. You go 
out riding, and there is a large and venomous 
brute created for the purpose of correcting 
the genus horse: which brute is known, I am 
told, by the generic term Brees. The beauty 
of the Brees is that when he (or they: I am 
doubtful whether Brees is singular or plural) is 
tired of stinging the horse he (or they) will vary 
the monotony by stinging the rider. You attempt 
to pick a flower, and a long, black, and hairy thing 
called a Devil’s-ring twines round your finger, 
and the inhabitants inform me that nothing but 
your death or the amputation of the finger ever 
succeeds in dislodging this animal. If you at- 
tempt to sit on the grass, the ants and the ear- 
wigs resent the intrusion. I understand the 
object of Providence in creating the earwig was 
that he might crawl into the ear of man, and, by 
eating into his brain, relieve society of the surplus 
population. At dinner the wasps drop in again, 
and you dine on wasp-tart, which is a favourite 
dish about here. After dinner a few bees call: 
they have been busy all day but towards the cool 
of the evening find sufficient leisure to pay a visit 
for the general purpose of stinging. Don’t go 
out at dusk, because there are chesnuts in the 
neighbourhood, and there is a beetle indigenous 
to the chesnut which has an affection for the 
human back, between the shirt and skin. As soon 
as the candles are lit (we have neither gas nor 
lamps here), a signal is telegraphed for all the 
moths, cockchafers, daddy-long-legs, and night- 
beetles to join the family circle. Crickets hover 
about the interior of your carpet-slippers. And 
there are spiders in the bed-rooms. 

Now of all these evils—and there be those 
which buz and those which creep—I hate the 
buzzers most. I include insects which whish with 
the buzzers, and hate the lot. The buzzers are 
even worse than the whishers, for they make you 
nervous long before you see them. Now and 
then a great many-legged, gauze-winged, and 
long-feelered creature will come whish against my 
face, and I shudder and struggle, and he passes 
by and is gone. But the buzzing insects are 
horrible. There is the wasp—ugh ! what a demon 
the wasp is! What a hovering, restless, pertina- 
cious, lazy villain is the wasp! He never works 
for his livelihood like the bee: one has some 
respect for the bee: Dr. Watts loved him, and so 
does Dr. Cumming. He is a true aristocrat too, 
despite his laborious habits: a real Conservative : 
a supporter of monarchical institutions. He never 
bothers about the Rights of Labour, although he 
is a hard worker ; he never prates about Universal 
Suffrage, but goes toiling on and supports the 
sovereign. But the wasp—fuugh! A low-lived, 
free-thinking Republican, with no fine feelings 
about him except a proclivity for damson tarts. 
He gets drunk too, does the wasp. I saw one in 
his cups to-day—a breakfast cup with cider in it, 
and he was mortally intoxicated. He reminded 
me of a vulgar Radical in a public-house. You 
never saw a bee drunk yet, nor even a hornet 
guilty of having taken a horn. Common flies 
have a partiality for cream, but your Radical wasp 
requires a stronger stimulant. The wasp I saw 
to-day was unequivocally screwed, and his lan- 

in liquor was repulsive. 

This is a quiet spot, not wholly in the world nor 
out of it; and there is little in all its associations 
to remind me of the moiling and toiling town. 
Little to remind me of the moiling and toiling 
Profession. And yet—is it so? It is a spot 


of Buz. And even in that thought—in the thought 
of buzzing insects—there is something which 
recalls the Profession too. 

I know a few Bees—in musical and dramatic 
hives—who have all the apian attributes of toil- 
someness and patient diligence. There is my old 
Bee-friend who has a hard life of it to make his 
numismatic honey out of the few poor flowers of 
schools. He is at it from morning till night. He 
is up for a music-class at nine; and another follows 
at ten; and the rest take him till six at night; 
and he has his private lessowls too; and he 
must shift and scour about the town from one end 
to the other to get there; and taken in all it is a 
laborious life of it. Yet, strange to say, he wa- 
nages to give a portion of his time—the portion 
other men would devote to rest—to extra study 
and extra work; and several good works at my 
side prove that that hard-working musician can 
create ideas as well as impart them. Is it not a 
pity he should drudge so laboriously ? If he took 
more ease, and threw that spirit into his composi- 
tions which only rest and good living can inspire, 
might he not do something to make his namo 
greater? Ah. But there is the Queen Bee at 
home, and there are the young Beekins with 
mouths hungry for honey ; and these must be fed 
with the scanty flowers at hand; and the working 
Bee dare not leave these to roam after the exotics 
of art which are far away. How many strong- 
limbed Bees of music do I know, whose distant 
flight is limited by the thought of the dependent 
hive at home! 

There is that other Bee friend of mine, who 
gives his ten hours a day to patient study of those 
who have gone before. Ten hours of hard study 
is much—say from nine till one and from two till 
eight. After a day of this sort of work, one has 
little inclination to toil out the evening, you 
would think. But my Bee friend somehow con- 
trives to knock off a yearly opera of great and 
acknowledged talent; and hopes to do so for years 
to come, if Gop please to restore him his wasted 
health. 

I know a dramatic Bee who is loaded with 
honey gathered from the flowers of authorship 
and acting. There are flowers in every part of 
the globe from which he loads his thighs. From 
London, New York, Melbourne, San Francisco ; 
from all the English provinces and many of the 
English colonies, he collects his store at the same 
time. What a busy bee heis! He is never at 
rest—and he deserves the success his labour 
brings him. 

I have spoken of bees only, but there are 
musical and dramatic Wasps too. Filchers are 
they, and not true workers—thieves from other 
stores. Sometimes from French stores, sometimes 
from the hives of the English bees. “Come and 
hear my new opera,” said the great composer 
Macwasp to me the other day, andI went. Your 
opera, Macwasp! Why this phrase is Gounod’s 
and that passage is Balfe’s, and there is a whole 
page of Mozart in the third act. ‘Have you 
heard my anthem?” asks Dr. Yellowbody. Your 
hymn! Yes, if Mendelssohn had never lived. 
There is that great dramatic author Wops: what 
would he have done if Henry VI. had maintained 
the subjugation of France and fused English and 
French into one tongue ? 

They have all the viciousness of wasps too, 
these musical and dramatic insects. They are 
very quarrelsome : they sting each other severely. 
Each pilferer knows the tenderest part of his 
brother-pilferer—knows exactly where to plant 
his poison with the deadliest effect. The only 
difference between the Wasp pur et simple and the 
Wasp metaphorical of the Profession is that the 
former does not fight with his fellow and the 
latter does. By this very trait you may know 
them. So when I hear Professor Stingo, who 
wrote the fantasia, abuse the morals, the tastes, 
and the wife of Dr. Stripy who composed the 
serenade, I recognise the whole vespine character, 
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sting? By that same habit we recognize the 
true Wasp. 

And there are more thine that buz, which have 
their analogues in the Profession too. Bluebottles 


for instance. The Bluebottle has an ambition to be | 


considered a bee; it tries to buz like abee. Butit 
doesn’t succeed. I know one or two professional 
Bluebottles who ardently wish to be thought bees, 
and want us to give them a hive. There is a 
Limited Company for the Promotion of Buz, 
whose object is the hatching of bees from blue- 
bottle eggs. It has hardly prospered as yet. But | 
in time who knows but the public may be persuaded 
that—— 
* # ie * * 

I have just been violently stung by a nameless 
beast all legs and feelers. I return to Town by | 
the next train. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Bateman is fulfilling a very successful | 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. 

Mr. Owen, the American comedian, is at present 
playing at Mr. Henderson’s Theatre, Liverpool. 





On ‘Tuesday last Mr. Alfred Mellon made his 
débat at the Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s 
Concerts. 

Mrs. Swanborough’s company has just completed 
a good engagement at the St. James’s Hall, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket Company will 
return to the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, for 
one week on Monday the 18th inst. 





“A Midsummer Night's Dream” is still running 
at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. The music, 
the scenery, and the groupings, are deserving of 
great praise, and every one does praise them, but 
no one praises the acting, ‘The comic portion is 
the best, and the magnanimous Bully Bottom finds 
a fitting representative in Mr. Hudspeth. A 
general want of intelligence seems to pervade the 
rest of the drama, the actors appearing to be 
insensible to the gems of thought and language 
they have to deliver. All the pains have evidently 
been bestowed on the accessories and none on the 
play itself. It is mnch to be regretted that this 
beautiful creation of our immortal bard should 
merely be made the means of displaying the art 
of the painter, the ballet master, and the stage 
carpenter. 

On Friday last week Miss Amy Sedgwick took 
her benefit at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
The play was the “ Lady of Lyons,” and the house 
was completely filled. Miss Sedgwick’s able 
performance of Pauline was well seconded by 
Mesars. John Nelson, F. Everill, and the rest 
of the company. On the following evening was 
given the first of six Italian operas by the 
company, band and chorus from Her Majesty's 
Theatre. “Il Trovatore” was the selection with 
the following all-sufficient cast :—Leonora, Tietjens; 
Asucena, Meric-Lablache ; Il Conte, Santley; Fer- 
rando, Bossi; Manrico, Mario, who was suffering 
from so severe a hoarseness as scarcely to be able to 
get through bis part. On Monday, “ Faust.” Tues- 
day, “Norma.” Wednesday, “Rigoletto.” Thursday, 
“Tl Don Giovanni,” Friday, for the benefit of 
Malle. Tietjens, the pieces not yet announced. On 
Saturday the 16th, Miss Amy Sedgwick will re- 
appear for that night only, when the play of the 
“ Unequal Match” will be repeated by desire. On 
Monday the 18th, Mr. Alfred Wigan will com- 
mence an engagement for a limited number of 
nights. Report speaks of some Shakesperian 
revivals on a scale of great splendour and com- 
pleteness. “Romeo aud Juliet” and “ As you like 
it” are among the plays named. 





The first day’s sitting at the Eisteddfod at 
Aberystwith, on Wednesday, has been throughout 
an immense success, for the monster pavilion has 
been crowded, and notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment caused by the unavoidable absence of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, the proceedings have been of a 
most enthusiastic character. Two new features 
had been added to the Eisteddfod—a Social 
Science Section, in which questions of social 
economy were discussed, the people being them- 
, Selves invited to take part in the discussion; and 
| an industrial exhibtion, in which encouragement 

was given to the extension of art and home 
| industry. The prizes were then awarded to the 
, successful competitors. With respect to the 100 
, guinea prize, for the best essay on “The Origan 
of the English Nations,” the adjudicators were 
unanimously of opinion that none of the essays 
sentin were worthy of the prize, and it was, 
therefore, withheld, though Mr. Jones, the liberal 
| donor of the first prize, and the council, were 
| quite willing to continue the offer. Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, one of the judges for this prize, in 
| making known his decision said—‘‘ IT have perused 
with considerable attention the Welsh essays on 
| ‘The Origin of the English Nation ;’ but as I find 
all more or less weak in their argument, and not 
by any means coming up to the standard of modern 
| linguistical science, I feel myself obliged, however 
| reluctantly, to decline recommending any of them 
for the prize.’ The Eisteddfod proper was then 
opened for the distribution of prizes, under the 
presidency of E. L. Pryse, M. P., lord lieutenant 
of the county, and, as on the previous day, the pro- 
ceedings closed with a grand concert in the 
evening. 











THE WEEK'S CONCERTS. 





At Covent Garden the able and accomplished 
Bottesini has been conducting for Mr. Mellon, 
gone to take up his sceptre at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic. The only noticeable event of the 
week at these concerts has been the production 
of the “Amy” Valse, by J. Levy, who plays his 
cornet soli in it magnificently. It is capitally 
arranged for orchestra, and is sure to become a 
great public favourite. George Perren, sweetest 
of ballad singers, has been sharing the public 
favour with Carlotta Patti, whose popularity 
seems to be still on the increase. Let us also 
specially mention the wonderful “ Faust” solo of 
Wieniawski—beautifully arranged and exquisitely 
played. We do wish the “ Africaine” selection 
were cut out of the bills; it is the most weari- 
some and funereal affair we ever heard. Mean- 
while, the crowds are unabated—and the season 
will close, to all appearances, as brilliantly as it 
begun ! 

On Wednesday the Tonic Sol-Fa Association 
held their annual choral meeting in the great 
transept of the Crystal Palace. The total num- 
ber of visitors to the the Palace, including the 
choir, could not have been much short of 25,000. 
The selection, however, had little interest for the 
classical amateur or dilettante, who look upon the 
proceedings of the association as of a normal 
kind. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the performance of the choir, a little false intona- 
tion (occurring but seldom) among the upper 
voices being all that hypercriticism itself could 
object to. We did not reach the Palace until the 
end of the first part. There were plenty of 
encores in the second. These were “The Car- 
novale” (a chorus), ‘“‘ Home, sweet home,” “ Echo 
Chorus” (Lutlow’s “ Wild Hunt”), and a couple 
of jeus @esprit, ‘ Aldiborontiphoscophornio,” and 
the “Contest,” in which latter the chorus have a 
hot dispute as to whether they shall sing 
separately or all together. Of the rest of the 
selection, “Aerial Showers” is a well written 
part song. The patriotic song, ‘“ Freedom’s 
Land,” is a pretty piece of common-place— 
nothing more; and Bishop's glee, “Sleep, gentle 
‘ady,” is by no means one of his best. The 








“National Anthem” concluded the performance. 
Miss Stirling, who presided at the organ, per- 
formed some pieces at intervals during the con- 
cert and gave a selection afterwards. 

_ - > — 


THEATRES, &c, 





The theatrical tide is still at low ebb, and will 
scarcely flow for a week or two more, when Octo- 
ber shall have seen out the present hot and stag- 
nant season. At the Adelphi, Jeffreson, the new 
American star, gains visibly on our English 
horizon. On Tuesday night the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales witnessed the new edition of “ Rip 
Van Winkle.” The last weeks of “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue” are advertised at the Princess’s, previous 
to the necessary brief ‘‘ shutting up ” for the pre- 
paration of Reade’s “ Never too Late to Mend.” 
People are puzzled—and not without reason—to 
know why a successful drama, which could easily 
draw up to Easter, should be withdrawn in favour 
of a doubtful piece, pretty well hackneyed 
already; but really speculation is a vanity after 
the late extraordinary amalgamation of interests 
in the production of “Rip Van Winkle” at the 
Adelphi. 

A new entertainment—that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gourlay at the Polygraphic Hall—has, however, 
been added to the list this week. Mr. Gourlay is 
a Scottish comedian of. true native ability and 
long experience—the last indeed of the school of 
Mackey and Murray. Londoners who ground 
their ideas of Scottish playing on such a perform- 
ance as that of Mr. Phelps in the “Man of the 
World” will receive a wholesome correction of their 
ideas from Mr. Gourlay, who admirably realises in 
appreciation, gesture, and make-up, the amusing 
types of the real Lowland Scotch, fast dying out 
even in the land of their birth. The entertain- 
ment is virtually a monologue, Mrs. Gourlay and 
her ,wee son Johnny only talking and singing 
against time till Gourlay himself gets his dresses 
changed. The idea is neat and serviceable on 
which he hangs his impersonations. He “comes 
on” in a Fifeshire inn as a newly-married Scot 
(long resident in England) with a London girl as 
his bride. Business calls him away for a few 
hours, and to pass the tedium of the interval, a 
number of Scottish village oddities (personated by 
Mr. Gourlay) are introduced to the young bride, 
who expresses her astonishment with clever noiveté. 
Nothing could be more exquisitely true and 
amusing than the portraits of a brace of Scottish 
spinster gossips—or the douce landlord—or the 
Newhaven fishwife, with her quaint dress and 
musical cry,’expressible somewhat in this way :— 











Cal - ee ae hry 


Indeed we are so much pleased with this admir- 
able monograph of Scottish life, that we shall 
say little more about it, only advising our readers 
to go and judge for themselves. Scotch “wut” 
can only be realized by a man like Gourlay; and 
the silly-isms which comic papers in their facetie, 
and English actors on the stage imagine embody 
Scottish humour, are no more true of the nation 
to which they are attributed than the capers of 
Mr. Briggs in Punch are true of the English 
middle-aged gentleman. It is a pity that the 
Gourlays have seen fit to quote, as their extended 
program or “book of the words,” an encomiastic 
notice from a low Edinburgh newspaper. This 
is a mistake. Neither English audiences or 
English critics will care to be guided by any such 
opinions; and good wine, they say, needs no 
bush. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Marquis Chisholm had 
the honour to introduce Chang-Woo-Gow the 
Fychow giant, his wife, and attendants, to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, at Marlborough House. The interview 
was one of singular interest, the whole of the 
Chinese party being attired in their robes, and 
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retaining their head-covering during the interview 
in accordance with native custom. Only once, 
with a view to observe his height more correctly, 
did the Prince desire that Chang might remove 
his hat. His Royal Highness also expressed a 
wish that the great man would write his “chop” 
or signature, on the wall of the room, which was 
promptly done by Chang at a height of more than 
10 feet from the floor, with a pencil lent him by 
the Duke of Cambridge, who was not at the pains 
to conceal his astonishment, when, in compliance 
with the wish of the Prince of Wales, Chang- 
Woo-Gow opened the door on the arrival of the 
Commander in Chief. he Princess of Wales 
was graciously pleased to accept from Chang a 
letter of compliment in the Chinese character, 
and of course full of the flowery Chinese language. 
Great satisfaction was expressed by all the mem- 
bers of the Royal circle ; and it may be mentioned 
that the little Princess Victoria, daughter of the 
Prince and Princess of Hesse, accepted a fan from 
the Tartar dwarf, Chung Mow. 

The French f¢te was celebrated at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday, and passed off with a success 
as gratifying to the visitors as to those who un- 
dertook to cater for their entertainment. Pur- 
suant to anticipation, grounded upon the really 
excellent management of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, the excursionists, numbering 
largely, arrived at their destination—namely, the 
Crystal Palace, at the appointed time. They were 
accompanied by the band of the Fire Brigade of 
St. Pierre (bearing the French flag), whose uni- 
forms of blue surtouts with gilt buttons formed a 
somewhat striking feature in their midst. Pre- 
vious, however, to the arrival of our French friends 
one of a more distinguished nature had taken 
place. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Prince and Princess Louis 
of Hesse, and the Princess of Anhault, arrived at 
the Palace, and were received by Mr. Bowley, the 
general manager, who conducted them through 
the different courts of the Palace. The honour 
bestowed upon our French visitors by the pre- 
sence of the Royal party was one of which they 
were totally unconscious till an advanced 
hour in the day. Indeed, whether from design 
or otherwise, the Royal visit was kept so pro- 
foundly secret that not more than twenty persons 
were aware of their presence till they had gained 
the southern nave on their return to the train. 
The following was the program of the day’s enter- 
tainment :—The orchestral band of the company; 
the band of the Fire Brigade of St. Pierre; the 
band of the Royal Marines Light Infantry, Wool- 
wich; Display of all the great fountains; the 
orchestral band of the company; performance on 
the Handel Festival organ, by Mr. E. Prout. Mr. 
Nelson Lee’s annual benefit came off at the Palace 
on Monday with great success. 

- —_ <—__--—- - — 


GLOUCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 





WEDNESDAY Eventna, Sept. 6th. 
Notwithstanding the protracted performance of 
the Morning in the Cathedral, the nobility and 
gentry of the county flowed into the Shire Hall 
for the entertainment of the evening, and were 
supported by an unusually large attendance of 
the professional and trade life in the old city. 
‘The habitués of the London Philharmonic and 
other Concerts looked with dismay on the pro- 
gram. ‘The experienced virtuosi were piteously 
tender towards the hard worked conductor whose 
duty it was to wade through huge slices from 
Haydn’s ‘Seasons’? and Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Wal- 
purgis Nacht,” besides selections from Verdi, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, Gounod, Felicien David, and 
other prominent music makers of our day and 
generation. There was but one feeling and that 
of regret at the absence of the Bishop of the 
Diocese and the Dean of the Cathedral. It was 
well known that these distinguished dignitaries 
had been much misled. Their non-attendance 
was an admitted necessity, and every one sym- 


! 
The so-called classic music proved tedious and 
dreary, and there was occasionally an apprehension 
of the possibility of a break down, a feeling not 
very reviving after the tiring work of the morning. 
The Tietjens was encored, a little Lied sung by | 
Gunz obtained a similar honour. The “ Wal- 
purgis”’ music of course acted as was intended 
from its position. It cleared the room. 
The feature of the evening was Mendelssohn's 
G minor concerts played by the Goddard-Davison. 
It was well done onallsides. Blagrove conducted, 
the band really accompanied, and the pianist did 
her duty to Beethoven and her patrons in her 
best way. 
TuurspAy Mornina, Sept. 7th.—Gloucester 
High Church, although one of the smallest 
in England erected for the choral singing of 
Bishops, Abbotts, Priors, Canons, and Priests of 
every hue and degree, is yet a glory in architecture, 
and as one walks up the processional nave and | 
takesin a dim perception of its symmetrical aisles, | 
its cross-like transept, through the divided light | 
struggling amid the sweet labours of the painter 
and glass burner,—and peeps into the sanctuary, 
beautiful in its carving and in its awning—it is at 
once forced upon the mind that here is the place 
for the holy appropriation of all that is grand and 
elevating in art-music to the service of God. 
Without music the church seemed a mockery, its 
pomp and circumstances a mere tricked out train 
of non-essentials. With music all appeared in 
proportion and in place. The cathedral is the 
people’s organ for the reverberation of high and 
solemn service. Bishops consecrate churches ; 
and cathedrals consecrate the human heart. As 
we stood in quiet nook—the silvery light stream- 
ing down on carved niche in all the tones of the 
prism—it was impossible to avoid the thought 
that in a short hour this glorious fane would be 
filled with some of the best blood of old England 
gathered together to hear some opera singers, 
foreign musical artists, and a host of native talent 
of which England’s Church had taken no care and 
no heed. ‘There was a Gloucester Festival in 
Hiindel’s day, but no dean and chapter stretched 
forth a hand to the great teacher of the doctrine 
of the Atonement throughout this country. One 
hundred years afterwards—in our own day—there 
came here the converted Jew, quivering with the 
beauty of his half-imagined thoughts, humble in 
his worship of the great things he saw around 
him, struggling in all earnestness and affection to 
feel as Hiindel felt, to see as he saw, and walk in 
the paths wherein he walked. And deans and 
chapters treated Mendelssohn as deans and chap- 
ters treated Hiindel. They walked over to the 
other side, let themselves in at a side door, and 
closed it in his face. Had he been alive, doubt- 
less he would have been shocked at the musical 





| 





that a good bishop and a right-minded dean had 
been driven out of the town and then slandered 
as bigots and jesters. Verily the world is a 
strange world, and there cometh a day of retribu- 
tion. There is always a bad man at hand to be 
the instrument to punish the offending good man. 

England delights in a Protestant creed; and, 
as Englishmen, we do also. We do not believe in 
traditions, bastards, nor those who mislead their 
trusting pupils into the by-ways of doubt, dirt, 
and darkness. Mendelssohn has left us scarcely 
twenty years, and his traditions are myths, his 
Elijah comes forth friendless and forlorn. But 
Tietjens and Santley did all that love and truth and 
wisdom could do; Cummings did his best, and his 
best is always good when there is no Sims Reeves to 
remind as of the “ incomparabilis.”” Miss Wilkinson 
and Miss Elton did what they could, yet the endea- 
vour failed to save the double quartet writing. 
Mdme. Rudersdorff is out of place in a cathedral. 
The oratorio was given, but in a so-so way. There 
was no absolute fiasco, but there was a depressing 
and indefinable gloom pervading the harmonical at- 
mosphere, which effectually pnt the curb upon fer- 
your and enthusiasm. But there is a badge of 





pathized in their disappointment. 


doings of the week, and above all grieved to think | 


hear owr oratorio music, and the Gloucester audience 
extracted all the honey and shut their eyes to “ that 
which was in the wrong place.” 

Travurspay Eventne, Sept. 7th.—All Gloucester— 
city and county—crammed themselves into the hall 
on this night, although the program, like our English 
summer, was distinguished for its severity. Here all 
comparison stops, for the concert was anything but 
brief. Beethoven's symphony (No. 8) was cross, 
crazy, and colourless. Blagrove. played Spohr’s 
vocal-song concerto conscientiously, and therefore 
well, He is a sober, steady, thoronghly well-taught 
and practised artist, and at Gloucester was worth his 
weight in gold. Certain persons tried to sing a 
chorus of Mendelssohn and one by Mozart, but as 
everybody went more or less his own way the at- 
tempt was deemed unsatisfactory, Tietjens sang the 
‘*Lorely,” the ‘Last Rose,” and the Arditi ‘JJ 
Bacio.’ Poor Miss Louisa Pyne at last burst forth 
in Wallace’s song, having been disastrously extin- 
guished in Meyerbeer's Shadow Song by the execrable 
doings of we know not who, Mdme. Rudersdorff did 
her song justice, so also Mr, Cummings, and so also 
Miss Elton, and the audience felt accordingly, The 
* Zauberflite” selection was de trop. 

Fripay Mornixnc.—The music of this morning 
brought all into harmony, and there needed only the 
presence of the noble-minded Bishop and his lady 
(who had worked for the meeting as only English 
ladies can work) and the Dean and full Chapter to 
make the service every way eucharistical. No one 
cared for Mdme. A. or Miss B., Herr C. or Mr. D. 
It was no oratorio—it was the song of the Lamb— 
the history of our God and brother, and the musical 
historian had recorded the fact in all the fulness and 
glow of rapt inspiration and deep internal feeling. 
At one time there is the depth of sorrow, but then 
light springs up and there follows the height of joy. 
The spirit of man is not limited to this existence, 
nor is the spirit of music: no one, when hearing 
Hiindel’s ‘ Messiah,” can doubt the truth of this 
proposition, 

The cathedral presented a coup d'’ail only to be 
observed in England. Dukes, duchesses, lords, 
ladies, baronets, knights, esquires, messieurs, gen- 
tlemen, and yeomen mingled together as one bright 
ringing harmony, and the clergy of all classes forgot 
the denominational and its attendant cant. The 
singing people did what they ought to do—sung as 
well as they could, the choralists did as well as 
people would let them, the band triumphed over 
difficulties, the conductor was earnest but unneces- 
sarily imaginative. 

The usual ball took place in the evening, but it 
was not held in the cathedral. The church dance is 
as old as the church, and that wonderful mission and 
gift to humanity—the beanty of rhythmical motion 
in the fairest and most divine of God's work will at 
no distant day be again restored to its legitimate end 
and its right place. Purists and Puritans may smile, 
but so it stands in the Bible. 

The offertory after morning prayers for the 
week was £10 7s. 8d. Those after the morning 
performances, styled by Canon Townshend Selwyn 
‘“oreat sacrifices of thanksgiving unto God,” 
reached £845 18s. 44d. The entire proceeds net 
upwards of £1100. T'wo thousand persons heard 
the “ Elijah,” and three thousand the “ Messiah.” 
Commercially the meeting is a success; artistically 
a failure. Dr. Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Mellon 
had been mentioned as condactors, and, we believe, 
Signor Randegger for the evening concerts, bat 
any departure from ancient régime was deprecated, 
and as the Festival will only be remembered as a 
money-gathering, all accompanying circumstances 
will be buried in oblivion. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





Mr. Cuoriey'’s EvipEnce, 

The Committee met on the 12thJune, Present 
—Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., in the Chair; Lord 
Gerald Fitzgerald, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Clerk, Bart., Sir John Harington, Bart., Sir J, P. 
Boileau, Bart., Colonel Scott, R.E., Captain 
Donnelly, R.E., Mr. R. K, Bowley and Mr. R. 





nobility about an English audience assembled to 
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sting? By that same habit we recognize the| 
true Wasp. 

And there are more things that buz, which have 
their analogues in the Profession too. Bluebottles 
for instance. The Bluebottle has an ambition to be | 
considered a bee: it tries to buz like abee. Butit 
doesn’t succeed. I know one or two professional 
Bluebottles who ardently wish to be thought bees, 
and want us to give them a hive. There is a 
Limited Company for the Promotion of Buz, 
whose object is the hatching of bees from blue- 
bottle eggs. It has hardly prospered as yet. But | 
in time who knows but the public may be persuaded | 
that—— 

* + & » — 

I have just been violently stung by a nameless 
beast all legs and feelers. I return to Town by | 
the next train. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Bateman is fulfilling a very successful | 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. 





The first day’s sitting at the Eisteddfod at 
| Aberystwith, on Wednesday, has been throughout 
an immense success, for the monster pavilion has 
been crowded, and notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment caused by the unavoidable absence of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, the proceedings have been of a 
most ehthusiastic character. Two new features 

had been added to the Eisteddfod—a Social 
Science Section, in which questions of social 
economy were discussed, the people being them- 
selves invited to take part in the discussion; and 
; an industrial exhibtion, in which encouragement 
was given to the extension of art and home 


industry. The prizes were then awarded to the 


successful competitors. With respect to the 100 
, guinea prize, for the best essay on “The Origan 
of the English Nations,” the adjudicators were 
unanimously of opinion that none of the essays 
sentin were worthy of the prize, and it was, 
therefore, withheld, though Mr. Jones, the liberal 
| donor of the first prize, and the council, were 
| quite willing to continue the offer. Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, one of the judges for this prize, in 
making known his decision said—‘‘ I have perused 


' with considerable attention the Welsh essays on 


Mr. Owen, the American comedian, is at present | ‘The Origin of the English Nation ;’ but as I find 


playing at Mr. Henderson’s Theatre, Liverpool. 





On ‘Tuesday last Mr. Alfred Mellon made his 
débat at the Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s 
Concerts. 

Mrs. Swanborough’s company has just completed 
a good engagement at the St. James’s Hall, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket Company will 
return to the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, for 
one week on Monday the 18th inst. 





“A Midsummer Night's Dream” is still running 
at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. ‘The music, 
the scenery, and the groupings, are deserving of 
great praise, and every one does praise them, but 
no one praises the acting, ‘The comic portion is 
the best, and the magnanimous Bully Bottom finds 
a fitting representative in Mr. Hudspeth. A 
general want of intelligence seems to pervade the 
rest of the drama, the actors appearing to be 
insensible to the gems of thought and language 
they have to deliver. All the pains have evidently 
been bestowed on the accessories and none on the 
play itself. It is mnch to be regretted that this 
beautiful creation of our immortal bard should 
merely be made the means of displaying the art 
of the painter, the ballet master, and the stage 
carpenter. 

On Friday last week Miss Amy Sedgwick took 
her benefit at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
The play was the “ Lady of Lyons,” and the house 
was completely filled. Miss Sedgwick’s able 
performance of Pauline was well seconded by 
Messrs. John Nelson, F. Everill, and the rest 
of the company. On the following evening was 
given the first of six Italian operas by the 
company, band and chorus from Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. ‘Il Trovatore’’ was the selection with 
the following all-sufficient cast :—Leonora, Tietjens; 
Aszucena, Meric-Lablache ; Il Conte, Santley; Fer- 
rando, Bossi; Manrico, Mario, who was suffering 
from so severe a hoarseness as scarcely to be able to 
get through his part. On Monday, “ Faust.” Tues- 
day, “Norma.” Wednesday, “Rigoletto.” Thursday, 
Il Don Giovanni.” Friday, for the benefit of 
Malle. Tietjens, the pieces not yet announced. On 
Saturday the 16th, Miss Amy Sedgwick will re- 
appear for that night only, when the play of the 
“* Unequal Match” will be repeated by desire. On 
Monday the 18th, Mr. Alfred Wigan will com- 
mence an engagement for a limited number of 
nights. Report speaks of some Shakesperian 
revivals on a scale of great splendour and com- 
pleteness. ‘‘ Romeo aud Juliet’ and “ As you like 
it” are among the plays named. 





all more or less weak in their argument, and not 
| by any means coming up to the standard of modern 
| linguistical science, I feel myself obliged, however 
reluctantly, to decline recommending any of them 
for the prize.” The Eisteddfod proper was then 
opened for the distribution of prizes, under the 
presidency of E. L. Pryse, M. P., lord lieutenant 
of the county, and, as on the previous day, the pro- 
ceedings closed with a grand concert in the 
evening. 











THE WEEK'S CONCERTS. 





At Covent Garden the able and accomplished 
Bottesini has been conducting for Mr. Mellon, 
gone to take up his sceptre at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic. The only noticeable event of the 
week at these concerts has been the production 
of the “Amy” Valse, by J. Levy, who plays his 
cornet soli in it magnificently. It is capitally 
arranged for orchestra, and is sure to become a 
great public favourite. George Perren, sweetest 
of ballad singers, has been sharing the public 
favour with Carlotta Patti, whose popularity 
seems to be still on the increase. Let us also 
specially mention the wonderful “ Faust” solo of 
Wieniawski—beautifully arranged and exquisitely 
played. We do wish the “Africaine” selection 
were cut out of the bills; it is the most weari- 
some and funereal affair we ever heard. Mean- 
while, the crowds are unabated—and the season 
will close, to all appearances, as brilliantly as it 
begun ! 

On Wednesday the Tonic Sol-Fa Association 
held their annual choral meeting in the great 
transept of the Crystal Palace. The total num- 
ber of visitors to the the Palace, including the 
choir, could not have been much short of 25,000. 
The selection, however, had little interest for the 
classical amateur or dilettante, who look upon the 
proceedings of the association as of a normal 
kind. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the performance of the choir, a little false intona- 
tion (occurring but seldom) among the upper 
voices being all that hypercriticism itself could 
object to. We did not reach the Palace until the 
end of the first part. There were plenty of 
encores in the second. These were “The Car- 
novale”’ (a chorus), ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” ‘* Echo 
Chorus” (Lutlow’s “ Wild Hunt’’), and a couple 
of jeux @esprit, ‘ Aldiborontiphoscophornio,” and 
the “Contest,” in which latter the chorus have a 
hot dispute as to whether they shall sing 
separately or all together. Of the rest of the 
selection, “ Aerial Showers” is a well written 
part song. ‘The patriotic song, “Freedom’s 
Land,” is a pretty piece of common-place— 
nothing more; and Bishop’s glee, “Sleep, gentle 
‘ady,” is by no means one of his best. The 





“National Anthem” concluded the performance. 
Miss Stirling, who presided at the organ, per- 
formed some pieces at intervals during the con- 
cert and gave a selection afterwards. 
cme << en 
THEATRES, &c. 





The theatrical tide is still at low ebb, and will 
scarcely flow for a week or two more, when Octo- 
ber shall have seen out the present hot and stag- 
nant season. At the Adelphi, Jeffreson, the new 
American star, gains visibly on our English 
horizon. On Tuesday night the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales witnessed the new edition of “ Rip 
Van Winkle.” The last weeks of “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue” are advertised at the Princess’s, previous 
to the necessary brief ‘shutting up ” for the pre- 
paration of Reade’s “ Never too Late to Mend.” 
People are puzzled—and not without reason—to 
know why a successful drama, which could easily 
draw up to Easter, should be withdrawn in favour 
of a doubtful piece, pretty well hackneyed 
already; but really speculation is a vanity after 
the late extraordinary amalgamation of interests 
in the production of “Rip Van Winkle” at the 
Adelphi. 

A new entertainment—that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gourlay at the Polygraphic Hall—has, however, 
been added to the list this week. Mr. Gourlay is 
a Scottish comedian of. true native ability and 
long experience—the last indeed of the school of 
Mackey and Murray. Londoners who ground 
their ideas of Scottish playing on such a perform- 
ance as that of Mr. Phelps in the “ Man of the 
World” will receive a wholesome correction of their 
ideas from Mr. Gourlay, who admirably realises in 
appreciation, gesture, and make-up, the amusing 
types of the real Lowland Scotch, fast dying out 
even in the land of their birth. The entertain- 
ment is virtually a monologue, Mrs. Gourlay and 
her wee son Johnny only talking and singing 
against time till Gourlay himself gets his dresses 
changed. The idea is neat and serviceable on 
which he hangs his impersonations. He “comes 
on” in a Fifeshire inn as a newly-married Scot 
(long resident in England) with a London girl as 
his bride. Business calls him away for a few 
hours, and to pass the tedium of the interval, a 
number of Scottish village oddities (personated by 
Mr. Gourlay) are introduced to the young bride, 
who expresses her astonishment with clever noiveté. 
Nothing could be more exquisitely true and 
amusing than the portraits of a brace of Scottish 
spinster gossips—or the douce landlord—or the 
Newhaven fishwife, with her quaint dress and 
musical cry,’expressible somewhat in this way :— 
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Indeed we are so much pleased with this admir- 
able monograph of Scottish life, that we shall 
say little more about it, only advising our readers 
to go and judge for themselves. Scotch “wut” 
can only be realized by a man like Gourlay; and 
the silly-isms which comic papers in their facetie, 
and English actors on the stage imagine embody 
Scottish humour, are no more true of the nation 
to which they are attributed than the capers of 
Mr. Briggs in Punch are true of the English 
middle-aged gentleman. It is a pity that the 
Gourlays have seen fit to quote, as their extended 
program or ‘book of the words,” an encomiastic 
notice from a low Edinburgh newspaper. This 
is a mistake. Neither English audiences or 
English critics will care to be guided by any such 
opinions; and good wine, they say, needs no 
bush. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Marquis Chisholm had 
the honour to introduce Chang-Woo-Gow the 
Fychow giant, his wife, and attendants, to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, at Marlborough House. The interview 
was one of singular interest, the whole of the 
Chinese party being attired in their robes, and 
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retaining their head-covering during the interview 
in accordance with native custom. Only once, 
with a view to observe his height more correctly, 
did the Prince desire that Chang might remove 
his hat. His Royal Highness also expressed a 
wish that the great man would write his “chop” 
or signature, on the wall of the room, which was 
promptly done by Chang at a height of more than 
10 feet from the floor, with a pencil lent him by 
the Duke of Cambridge, who was not at the pains 
to conceal his astonishment, when, in compliance 
with the wish of the Prince of Wales, Chanrg- 
Woo-Gow opened the door on the arrival of the 
Commander in Chief. The Princess of Wales 
was graciously pleased to accept from Chang a 
letter of compliment in the Chinese character, 
and of course full of the flowery Chinese language. 
Great satisfaction was expressed by all the mem- 
bers of the Royal circle ; and it may be mentioned 
that the little Princess Victoria, daughter of the 
Prince and Princess of Hesse, accepted a fan from 
the Tartar dwarf, Chung Mow. 

The French féte was celebrated at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday, and passed off with a success 
as gratifying to the visitors as to those who un- 
dertook to cater for their entertainment. Pur- 
suant to anticipation, grounded upon the really 
excellent management of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, the excursionists, numbering 
largely, arrived at their destination—namely, the 
Crystal Palace, at the appointed time. They were 
accompanied by the band of the Fire Brigade of 
St. Pierre (bearing the French flag), whose uni- 
forms of blue surtouts with gilt buttons formed a 
somewhat striking feature in their midst. Pre- 
vious, however, to the arrival of our French friends 
one of. a more distinguished nature had taken 
place. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Prince and Princess Louis 
of Hesse, and the Princess of Anhault, arrived at 
the Palace, and were received by Mr. Bowley, the 
general manager, who conducted them through 
the different courts of the Palace. The honour 
bestowed upon our French visitors by the pre- 
sence of the Royal party was one of which they 
were totally unconscious till an advanced 
hour in the day. Indeed, whether from design 
or otherwise, the Royal visit was kept so pro- 
foundly secret that not more than twenty persons 
were aware of their presence till they had gained 
the southern nave on their return to the train. 
The following was the program of the day’s enter- 
tainment :—The orchestral band of the company ; 
the band of the Fire Brigade of St. Pierre; the 
band of the Royal Marines Light Infantry, Wool- 
wich; Display of all the great fountains; the 
orchestral band of the company; performance on 
the Handel Festival organ, by Mr. E. Prout. Mr. 
Nelson Lee’s annual benefit came off at the Palace 
on Monday with great success. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 





Wepnespay Evenrna, Sept. 6th. 
Notwithstanding the protracted performance of 
the Morning in the Cathedral, the nobility and 
gentry of the county flowed into the Shire Hall 
for the entertainment of the evening, and were 
supported by an unusually large attendance of 
the professional and trade life in the old city. 
‘The habitués of the London Philharmonic and 
other Concerts looked with dismay on the pro- 
gram. ‘The experienced virtuosi were piteously 
tender towards the hard worked conductor whose 
duty it was to wade through huge slices from 
Haydn’s ‘Seasons’? and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wal- 
purgis Nacht,” besides selections from Verdi, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, Gounod, Felicien David, and 
other prominent music makers of our day and 
generation. There was but one feeling and that 
of regret at the absence of the Bishop of the 
Diocese and the Dean of the Cathedral. It was 
well known that these distinguished dignitaries 
had been much misled. Their non-attendance 
was an admitted necessity, and every one sym- 


dreary, and there was occasionally an apprehension 
of the possibility of a break down, a feeling not 
very reviving after the tiring work of the morning. 

The Tietjens was encored, a little Lied sung by 
Gunz obtained a similar honour. The “ Wal- 
purgis” music of course acted as was intended | 
from its position. It cleared the room. 

The feature of the evening was Mendelssohn's 

G minor concerts played by the Goddard-Davison. 

[t was well done onallsides. Blagrove conducted, 

the band really accompanied, and the pianist did 

her duty to Beethoven and her patrons in her 

best way. 

Tuurspay Mornina, Sept. 7th.—Gloucester 
High Church, although one of the smallest 


! 
The so-called classic music proved tedious and 





in England erected for the choral singing of | 
Bishops, Abbotts, Priors, Canons, and Priests of | 
every hue and degree, is yet a glory in architecture, | 
and as one walks up the processional nave and | 
takesin a dim perception of its symmetrical aisles, | 
its cross-like transept, through the divided light | 
struggling amid the sweet labours of the painter | 
and glass burner,—and peeps into the sanctuary, | 
beautiful in its carving and in its awning—it is at 
once forced upon the mind that here is the place 
for the holy appropriation of all that is grand and 
elevating in art-music to the service of God. 
Without music the church seemed a mockery, its 
pomp and circumstances a mere tricked out train 
of non-essentials. With music all appeared in 
proportion and in place. The cathedral is the 
people’s organ for the reverberation of high and 
solemn service. Bishops consecrate churches ; 
and cathedrals consecrate the human heart. As 
we stood in quiet nook—the silvery light stream- 
ing down on carved niche in all the tones of the 
prism—it was impossible to avoid the thought 
that in a short hour this glorious fane would be 
filled with some of the best blood of old England 
gathered together to hear some opera singers, 
foreign musical artists, and a host of native talent 
of which England’s Church had taken no care and 
no heed, There was a Gloucester Festival in 
Hiindel’s day, but no dean and chapter stretched 
forth a hand to the great teacher of the doctrine 
of the Atonement throughout this country. One 
hundred years afterwards—in our own day—there 
came here the converted Jew, quivering with the 
beauty of his half-imagined thoughts, humble in 
his worship of the great things he saw around 
him, struggling in all earnestness and affection to 
feel as Hiindel felt, to see as he saw, and walk in 
the paths wherein he walked. And deans and 
chapters treated Mendelssohn as deans and chap- 
ters treated Hiindel. They walked over to the 
other side, let themselves in at a side door, and 
closed it in his face. Had he been alive, doubt- 
less he would have been shocked at the musical 


that a good bishop and a right-minded dean had 
been driven out of the town and then slandered 
as bigots and jesters. Verily the world is a 
strange world, and there cometh a day of retribu- 
tion. There is always a bad man at hand to be 
the instrument to punish the offending good man. 

England delights in a Protestant creed; and, 
as Englishmen, we do also. We do not believe in 
traditions, bastards, nor those who mislead their 
trusting pupils into the by-ways of doubt, dirt, 
and darkness. Mendelssohn has left us scarcely 
twenty years, and his traditions are myths, his 
Elijah comes forth friendless and forlorn. But 
Tietjens and Santley did all that love and truth and 
wisdom could do; Cummings did his best, and his 
best is always good when there is no Sims Reeves to 
remind as of the ‘‘ incomparabilis.””. Miss Wilkinson 
and Miss Elton did what they could, yet the endea- 
vour failed to save the double quartet writing. 
Mdme. Rudersdorff is out of place in a cathedral. 
The oratorio was given, but in a so-so way. There 
was no absolute jsiasco, but there was a depressing 
and indefinable gloom pervading the harmonica] at- 
mosphere, which effectually put the curb upon fer- 
vour and enthusiasm. But there is a badge of 








pathized in their disappointment. 





nobility about an English audience assembled to 


doings of the week, and above all grieved to think | 


hear ovr oratorio musie, and the Gloucester audience 
extracted all the honey and shut their eves to “ that 
which was in the wrong place.” 

Trvunrsvay Evenine, Sept. 7th.—All Gloucester— 

city and ecounty—crammed themselves into the hall 
on this night, although the program, like our English 
summer, was distinguished for its severity, Here all 
comparison stops, for the concert was anything but 
brief. Beethoven's symphony (No. 8) was cross, 
crazy, and colourless. Blagrove played Spohr’s 
vocal-song concerto conscientiously, and therefore 
well, He is a sober, steady, thoronghly well-taught 
and practised artist, and at Gloucester was worth his 
weight in gold. Certain persons tried to sing a 
chorus of Mendelssohn and one by Mozart, but as 
everybody went more or less his own way the at- 
tempt was deemed unsatisfactory, Tietjens sang the 
‘‘Lorely,” the ‘“ Last Rose,” and the Arditi “JJ 
Bacio.” Poor Miss Louisa Pyne at last burst; forth 
in Wallace's song, having been disastrously extin- 
guished in Meyerbeer's Shadow Song by the execrable 
doings of we know not who. Mdme. Rudersdorff did 
her song justice, so also Mr, Cummings, and so also 
Miss Elton, and the audience felt accordingly. The 
* Zauberflite” selection was de trop. 
Fripay Morninc.—The music of this morning 
brought all into harmony, and there needed only the 
presence of the noble-minded Bishop and his lady 
(who had worked for the meeting as only English 
ladies can work) and the Dean and full Chapter to 
make the service every way eucharistical. No one 
cared for Mdme. A. or Miss B., Herr C. or Mr. D. 
It was no oratorio—it was the song of the Lamb— 
the history of our God and brother, and the musical 
historian had recorded the fact in all the fulness and 
glow of rapt inspiration and deep internal feeling. 
At one time there is the depth of sorrow, but then 
light springs up and there follows the height of joy. 
The spirit of man is not limited to this existence, 
nor is the spirit of music: no one, when hearing 
Hiindel’s ‘* Messiah,” can doubt the truth of this 
proposition, 

The cathedral presented a coup d'wil only to be 
observed in England. Dukes, duchesses, lords, 
ladies, baronets, knights, esquires, messieurs, gen- 
tlemen, and yeomen mingled together as one bright 
ringing harmony, and the clergy of all classes forgot 
the denominational and its attendant cant. The 
singing people did what they ought to do—sung as 
well as they could, the choralists did as well as 
people would let them, the band triumphed over 
difficulties, the conductor was earnest but unneces- 
sarily imaginative. 

The usual ball took place in the evening, but it 
was not held in the cathedral, The church dance is 
as old as the church, and that wonderful mission and 
gift to humanity—the beauty of rhythmical motion 
in the fairest and most divine of God's work will at 
no distant day be again restored to its legitimate end 
and its right place. Purists and Puritans may smile, 
but so it stands in the Bible. 

The offertory after morning prayers for the 
week was £10 7s. 3d. Those after the morning 
performances, styled by Canon Townshend Selwyn 
“great sacrifices of thanksgiving unto God,” 
reached £845 18%. 44d. The entire proceeds net 
upwards of £1100, Two thousand persons heard 
the “ Elijah,” and three thousand the * Messiah.” 
Commercially the meeting is a success; artistically 
afailure. Dr. Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Mellon 
had been mentioned as condactors, and, we believe, 
Signor Randegger for the evening concerts, bat 
any departure from ancient régime was deprecated, 
and as the Festival will only be remembered as a 
money-gathering, all accompanying circumstances 
will be buried in oblivion. 








Mr. Cuorey's Evipence, 

The Committee met on the 12thJune, Present 
—Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., in the Chair; Lord 
Gerald Fitzgerald, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Clerk, Bart., Sir John Harington, Bart., Sir J, P. 
Boileau, Bart., Colonel Scott, R.E., Captain 
Donnelly, R.E., Mr. R. K, Bowley and Mr. R. 
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egies a. ' : | 
Henry F. Chorley, Esq., examined by the|in York. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 


Committee, as follows :— 
“T collect from the paper which you were so 


Weiss were trained elsewhere. 
“You think the appointment of a despotic 


good as to read before the Society of Arts, you | superintendent preferable to the existing consti- 
think that the State ought to recognise a Con-| tution of the Royal Academy of Music?—I do. 


servatoire or Musical Academy ?—I do. 


“Do you think there should be a committee of 


“Isit not in your opinion possible to renovate | management at all?—Yes, for details, but not for 


the present institution so as to make it tantamount 
to a new institution ?—I think it would be difficult 
to do so—to the edge of impossibility. Let me 


| perpetual interference. 
“We may collect, from the opinions you have 
| expressed, that you think the institution ought to 


repeat that when I have to speak on this subject! be aided by the State. Do you think the State 
I feel placed in a delicate position, as I must give | should be the whole paymaster, or would you have 
pain to people whom personally I regard very | contributions from the public besides ?—I think 


highly. 

“You do not think it impossible to have a 
resident superintendent of the Academy ? — 
Assuredly not. It ought to be an established 
thing that there should be a functionary wholly 
devoted to such duties. 


** As the principal or the head of the establish- 


ment ?— Perhaps, or merely as a_ general 
superintendent; a person to see that the lessons 
are properly given, and that the whole discipline 
is properly administered. Then, I think the 


course of study is a mistaken one. I think it is a 
mistake that a person who wishes to learn the 
violin, for instance, should be required to learn 
other branches of art also. I infer from this that 
a pupil may be required to do a little of everything, 
and therefore is likely to do nothing good in any 
special departinent. 

“You think the system you have described 
leads to mediocrity ?—It has been so proved by 
the results. Where, to offer a striking example, 
has any leading female singer come of late from 
the Academy who is capable of singing Hiindel’s 
songs so as to take a leading part in oratorios? 

“ Admitting the force of your objections, do you 
think the system irremediable in the Academy ? 
—I think it must be reconstituted entirely. 

“You think it is capable of reform?—Not as 
the present constitution of the Academy stands.— 
Then there is a regulation, No. 8, which says, 
‘Advanced students will be required to give in- 
struction in the Academy.’—I have a list before 
me of the professors of the Academy.—There are 
three in Composition and Harmony of whom 
the world has never heard anything at all. Here 
are also six in the singing class that I happen to 
know have never sung in public at all; some of 
them are at the present time taking lessons in 
order to qualify themselves for singing at 
concerts. 

“And yet they are allowed to teach at the 
Academy ?—There is a strong case I could refer to 
—the case of a professor in the classes for singing 
for whom I have the greatest personal and pro- 
fessional regard, and to whom I have sent many 
private pupils. He has been absent from the 
Academy the whole winter, and his singing class 
has been handed over to adeputy. In the piano- 
forte class I find four or five names whom nobody 
ever heard of before as pianoforte players; and so 
throughout the whole list of professors. It would 
seem that you cannot pay the professors well 
enough to make them attend to their duties, and 
hence these are entrusted to incompetent deputies. 
We see what is the result. An immense dishearten- 
ing amount of mediocrity. There has not been 
one commanding English artist, vocal or instru- 
mental, turned out of the Academy during the 
last twenty-five years ; as I, who have to give an 
account of London music from week to week, feel 
very vexatiously. For our oratorios, for instance, 
we must have resort to Mesdames Parepa and 
Sherrington. 

“They are English ladies are they not ?—But 
not educated in this country. Madame Sherrington 
was educated in the Conservatoire of Brussels. 
The last and best English singer from the Academy 
who has made any high reputation is Madame 
Sainton-Dolby. We have had no other female 
singers, that I recollect, who are capable of taking 
a leading part in Hiindel’s music. Our great 
English soprano, Madame Novello, was educated 


| the whole matter could be presented to the State 
on some such representation as this. You have to 
look at the fact of the number of persons who go 
abroad for their musical education. 
(for instance) cannot go to a foreign Conservatoire 


her. This would be rendered unnecessary, were 
our home education in the least satisfactory. I 
think the institution ought to be in part self- 
supporting. 

“ By the fees of the students ?—In part by the 
fees of the students; but based on such a public 
grant as would secure such good teachers in the 
Academy as to make it impossible for their duties 
to be performed by deputy, without making the 
fees too onerous. 

« And pay them adequately ?—Assuredly. 

“The committee would be very glad to receive 
your plan for the remodelling of .the Academy ?— 
I have said that I am not prepared with it at this 
moment. 

“You would have no objection, after reflection, 
to furnish the committee with it in writing ?— 
Perhaps not, if I have time. It will require time. 

“You attribute part of the failure of the 
Academy as to the results to defects in the con- 
stitution. Do you attribute any portion of the 
failure to incompetency on the part of the pro- 
fessors; to the mode of teaching, or want of abi- 
lity on the part of those who are taught?—I 
repeat that one cardinal fault in the constitution 
is that which allows the professors to evade their 
duty. There is no doubt that the principal pro- 
fessors are in general well selected ; but it appears 
they are so inadequately paid that they are 
tempted to wander away and allow persons who 
are taking lessons to teach their pupils; and I 
would not allow any professor to absent himself 
from the Academy without formal permission, on 
sufficient grounds. 

“Tf they are not sufficiently paid must they 
not necessarily go away from the Academy ?—It 
comes to that, no doubt. 

“How would you get the money to pay them 
adequately, and prevent them leaving ?—I repeat 
my belief, that if you had a really sound institu- 
tion to begin with you would have no difficulty in 
getting the money from sources partly public and 
partly private. 

“You would wish to see a good library in con- 
nection with the Royal Academy?—I would. To 
return for a moment: we were discussing the 
other day what should ‘be done with a new Men- 
delssohn scholar, and it was decided that he should 
be sent to Leipsic. In our Royal Academy of 
Music there is no professor of the German lan- 
guage, nor of French, and people who have to 
prepare themselves to sing in these languages 
must go either to France or Germany. I would 
have such an education in a central academy of 
the leading metropolis of the world, as to enable 
the pupils to sing in the foreign languages most 
required in music, especially Italian, I think the 
pupils ought to have access to professors who 
could teach them properly to pronounce in the 
three languages in which they would have to sing, 
and not the least of all in their own. I could 
name compositions by professors at present at- 
tached to the Academy, which make it obvious 
that they comprehend neither the poetry nor the 
prosody of their own language. I would have no 
such person sing, or teach singing, or instruct in 
composition, 





A young girl | 


without her mother or some relative accompanies | 


“Do you think it a disadvantage to a singer 
that he should be able to play the pianoforte ?— 
Oh, mo. 

‘Or that he should understand the principles 
of harmony ?—Certainly not. But if a pupil enters 
for the violin, 1 do not see the advantage of his 
being compelled to learn the pianoforte or the 
bassoon to eke out the orchestra. 

“(Sir George Clerk: He is not obliged to learn 
the pianoforte; the converse is the case. 

“ Mr. Chorley: He must learn whatever orches- 
tral instrument is wanted to fill up the band. 
Quotes Regulation No. 2.) 

“ Do you think it a disadvantage to a singer to 
be able to accompany himself on the pianoforte ? 
—I have said certainly not; but I do not think it 
should be made obligatory upon the students 
beyond a limited point. Some of the best singers 
in the world are not able to play at all. Pasta was 
a great singer, yet I never heard of her accom- 
panying herself. 

“Were you ever inside the Academy ?—A good 
deal in former years. 

“ Not lately p—No. 

«Are you aware whether any changes and im- 
provements have taken place since you were 
there ?—I see no proof of the latter. I have been 
at three or four of the concerts, and they are less 
satisfactory than they were twenty-five years ago. 
And this brings me to another point: I cannot 
think that the pupils at the Academy should be 
allowed to tire their voices by singing elsewhere. 

“ You think they prematurely bring themselves 
forward ?—Certainly; since I perceive they are 
allowed to perform at concerts elsewhere.” 





“T cannot permit this revised report of my evi- 
dence to go out to the public without respectfully 
stating that I met the committee without the 
slightest idea of being put under examination, 
and that while I have not altered or modified a 
single opinion which I felt it my duty to offer, on 
the spur of the moment—merely confining myself 
to the correction and removal of verbiage, and to 
an addition or two made for the sake of distinct- 
ness—I feel the incompleteness of my testimony 
on many points which I consider of importance. 

“ Henry F. Cuoruey.” 





‘Full opportunity will be afforded to Mr. Chorley 
to complete his testimony. 
“PP. Le Neve Foster.” 








CREMORNE, 





(From a Spectator Correspondent.) 

In one of Paul de Kock’s novels the hero, a 
French provincial, comes up to Paris in search of 
his own wife, or somebody else’s wife—which it 
was I forget, and it does not much matter—and 
while there resolves to visit the places of public 
amusement. He searches through the papers to 
determine which resort of pleasure he should se- 
lect, and is perfectly bewildered by the conflicting 
statements that he reads in the journals, 
Every place is the one centre of attraction, the 
abode of unsurpassed entertainments, and filled 
nightly to overflowing, to the detriment of all its 
rivals. So in despair he finally draws lots as to the 
haunts of pleasure he shall betake himself to, and 
being the hero of a novel, then and there meets 
with the mistress of his affections. Any of the 
country visitors with which London is crowded at 
this period of the year, to the exclusion of its 
normal inhabitants, must, I should think, ex- 
perience a very similar difficulty to that felt by 
Paul de Kock’s provincial, when called upon to 
choose where he should pass his evening. It is too 
hot to go the theatre, even if there were any theatres 
to go to, and till this week there was scarcely one 
open. The temperature of music-halls is even 


more heated and unsavoury than that of play- 
houses, and open-air amusements are those which 
alone seem attractive, even to the most ardent in- 
quirer after amusement, But if he is to judge by 





the bills with which London is placarded, and the 
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advertisements which appear in the daily newspapers, 
it is not easy to say where he ought, or rather ought 
not, to go. Cremorne is still nightly increasing in 
attractions, Highbury Barn is the admiration of the 
universe, Anerley Gardens are daily yisited by 
thousands of delighted pleasure-seckers. Rosher- 
ville is the one place in the world wherein to spend 
a happy hour, and North Woolwich surpasses every 
place of amusement the world has known. If the 
London Mentor of “young men from the country” 
should be in the position of having to choose for his 
guests where they shall go, if they will insist on 
seeing town, my own impression is that he had 
better take them to Cremorne. Bad or good, the 
river-side gardens are an institution of the metro- 
polis, and as such are worth visiting by the student 
of our social life. 

Cremorne, like Melrose, should be visited aright 
by the pale moonlight, or at any rate after the 
darkness has come on. In the glare of day it is, 
especially of late years, a shabby, faded-looking 
place at the best. The great town is closing fast 
around it, and thé old semi-rural air it possessed 
even within the memory of men still young has 
quite departed from it. Nor were its natural 
beauties, I think, very great at any time. A few 
fine -old trees, a large grass plot covered with 
cracked turf, a number of half-lit shaded walks, 
where you can stroll about in comparative 
privacy, and a grand river terrace, of which 
singularly little use is ever made—this is about 
all that nature has done for the gardens. Art, 
however, has covered them with pavilions, and 
dancing platforms, and show booths, and has 
made a gay place of them enough. It does not 
do to look too close, or to examine the scenery 
too critically, but when the lamps are all lit, and 
the place is at the brightest, I defy any one not 
a cynic to say that the spectacle presented by 
Cremorne as the stranger enters it is not a very 
pretty one. I have seen the pleasure gardens of 
most cities of Europe and America. I know 
Mabille and the Chiteau des Fleurs. I have 
been at Kroll’s and the Orpheum in Berlin. I 
have been up and down the Montagne Russe 
of the Copenhagen Tivoli—the place which all 
true Danes consider a seventh heaven of de- 
light. Ihave frequented the Cremorne of New 
York, and Beer Gardens of St. Louis, and many 
other similar haunts which it is needless to recall, 
and I say, without any patriotic feeling, that our 
London Cremorne is to my mind the prettiest. On 
the other hand, when once you have got used to the 
glare of the lamps, and begin to look at things as 
they are, it is to me a very depressing place. I am 
not speaking with any reference to its moral aspect, 
or either to the moral or immoral character of its 
frequenters. The other places I have mentioned 
are many of them as much infected with the 
social evil as the modern Ranelagh, but yet they 
present an appearance of enjoyment, reprehensible 
or otherwise, wanting on the banks of the 
Thames. The amusements provided are, in spite 
of the advertisements, not very numerous, nor 
much above the level of a good country fair. 
There is a fourth or fifth-rate ballet, a bowling- 
ground, a conjurer, a hermit, and a: gipsy’s tent. 
There are booths where you may play at losing 
games for prizes not worth winning. There is an 
elephant advertised, by the way, as the true Fy- 
chow Giant; a wretched seal, tortured into some 
faint imitation of human utterance; a learned 
dog, and a fire-eater. Then, too, if so inclined, 
you may listen to inferior music; and your even- 
ing’s amusement is conclided with a display of 
fireworks, in which rockets and catherine-wheels 
are somewhat too abundant; and, what is more 
than all, there are bars in every direction, at 
which visitors may and do drink throughout the 
evening. 

But even if the amusements were far more 
plentiful and varied than they are, I doubt the 
place shaking off its despondent air. Cremorne 
is very much in the position of a lady whose 
character is damaged without being lost. She 
has not the advantages of good society or the 





freedom of avowed disreputability. Cremorne, 


ever since I have known it, has catered at one} which 
and the same time for two classes of customers. | obtrusive. 





and daughters, they must adopt some system by 
vice is not permitted to make itself 
At the New York gardens no woman 


It wished to please the respectable mechanic and | Was allowed to enter except under the escort of a 
his wife, as well as the disreputable gentleman | man, who paid for her entrance. Of course, even 
and the lady who is not his wife, and between | with this precaution, there were plenty of women 
two stools it has, as usual, fallen to the ground. | there who, I have no doubt, were not virtuous. 
There used be two distinct periods of Cremorne | But still the fact that the man was responsible 


existence—the ante-pyrotechnic and the post- 
pyrotechnic period. In the early evening the 


for the good behaviour of his companion, and that 
if she miscondueted herself he was likely to be 


. . . . + . . 
gardens were crowded with family parties, ser- | refused admission, acted as a strong check on any 


vants, soldiers and their sweethearts, small trades- | open outrage upon deceney, 


men, and country visitors. It was then that the 
tea and shrimps were in request, that the round 
of entertainments went on in full force, that the 
dancing platform was crowded, and that there 
was some appearance of honest pleasure. But 
with the display of fireworks respectable people 
went home to bed, and then the gardens were 
filled with a new public. Fast men about town 
came down in hansoms after the opera, and the 
ladies of Brompton and Pimlico and St, John’s 
Wood drove up in their broughams, and the 
gardens were filled with a miscellaneous medley 
of swells, betting men, kept women, and common 
prostitutes. The champagne corks popped con- 
tinuously, and a sort of ceaseless inquiry, ‘* What 
are you going to stand?” re-echoed through the sa- 
loons like the “ Faites votre jew” of the croupiers at 
saden and Homburg. 
much mistaken, it was during these small hours of 
the night that the real profit of Cremorne was made. 
The one o'clock closing Bill has given a death-blow 
to this midnight gathering, half lounge, half debauch, 
as it was; and the prosperity of the gardens is said 
to have suffered much in consequence. It is too 
late for men to go down after dinner, or balls, or 
theatres are over, and Anonyma and Incognita do 
not care to go anywhere where they will not meet 
with men who are well known and named. 


Unless common report was 


But this distinction between the two periods of 
the Cremorne evening was at the best a very con- 
fused one. Probably the same people were never to 
be found at the two extremes of opening and closing, 
but a great many women of the town made their ap- 
pearance long before the respectable feminine part of 
the frequenters had gone home, and many respect- 
able men stopped long after loose women had got 
possession of the ground. And practically the vicious 
element shouldered the virtuous one out of the 
way. ‘The profits of Cremorne are derived not 
from the entrance fees, but from what the French 
call “‘consommations,” and women of free habits 
promoted the spending of money in refreshments 
far more liberally than their more respectable 
sisters. I know perfectly well that whenever 
there was any complaint about Cremorne, the 
barrister who appeared for the proprietors was 
always prepared with a glowing speech about the 
gardens being the resort of the hard-worked, 
honest tradesman and his family, in order to 
enjcy a little fresh air and innocent amusement ; 
and I admit, further, that as far as I have ever 
seen of it, Cremorne was as respectably conducted 
as a place can be which is a place where women 
come to look out for men. But that this was the 
case, or that such women were constantly placed 
upon the free list, is a fact no honest person will, 
I think, deny. 

I quite admit the difficulty, not to say im- 
possibility, of keeping women of bad character out 
of places of free public resort in any place so 
large as London, There is a difference, however, 
between this class of women being present as 
spectators, as they are in theatres, and being. 
allowed to ply their trade openly, as they do at 
Cremorne, Of this I am sure, that it can never 
become a great popular pleasure garden, such as 
we want grievously in London, till such time as 
some distinction is made between protected and 
unprotected female visitors. Of course it is open 
to the proprietors to make it an open-air casino, 
like Mabille, where, with the exception of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, [ do not suppose a respectable 
woman ever placed her foot. But if they want to 
make it a place where men will take their wives 


| 





REVIEWS. 
| Ropert Cocks & Co. ] 
* Thee only I love.” 
LINLEY. 


Song. Written by Grorar 

Composed by Franz Arr, 

A very sweet melody in © major, of moderate 
compass, and requiring only expressive execution 
to make it an universal favourite, whether in the 
drawing-room or the publie concert-room. ‘The 
words are a very good specimen of the veteran 
lyrist now but just deceased, and the accompani- 
ment, without being difficult, is very effective. 
As awhole the song may rank with the composer's 
most popular efforts. 

“Hark! the Goat-bells ringing.” Duettino. Writ- 
ten by F. Enocn. Music composed by Henry 
SMART. 

A lively and pleasing duet for Ist and 2nd 
soprano, in A flat, 2-4 time, with arpeggio accom. 
paniment throughout. ‘The melody is very 
taking, and is nicely arranged for the voices, and, 
from the simple sentiment of the words, this 
duettino will be a welcome addition to the reper- 
toire of the family and the school. 





[Cramer & Co. | 

1. “ Not all Forgot.” By. C. Loner, 

2. “The Sylwan Echo.” By I. Mastnr. 

Ninety-nine songs out of the hundred begin with 
the words “andante expressivo ;” no one ever dreams 
of an “allegro con faoco.” We could cheerfully 
resign the suave elegance of these tranquil streams 
for an occasional burst of rough energy and ir- 
regular brilliancy. In No. 1, graceful shape and 
a general calm current is the substitute for origi- 
nality. The promise of a purer, fairer morrow to 
the one faithful weeping heart is a consoling reflec- 
tion in these hard times, and Mr. Loret has treated 
the thought impressively, making it as pleasing 
and attractive as the details will admit. It isa 
good study for a soprano in training. 

No. 2 is of a different genus. — Echo songs have 
been always favourites with the public, because 
they require good singing, and are rarely attempted 
by those who are not thorough masters of song. 
The present example is above the middle line of 
compositions of this class, and the accompaniment 
is of higher interest than ordinary, and altogether 
free from the vulgarity oftentimes attending “echo 
effects.’ Mr. Masini can weave a musical phrase 
into graceful texture. 


Song. 
Song. 





{ Bussen. } 
“ The Flowers that I wreathed.” 
Srewanr. 
This is a meditation upon faded flowers. Great 
changes in art are of slow growth, and popular 
assemblies are said to be easily satisfied. But 
surely there must be a change, and the time will 
come when the “ forget-me-not” and the “Tl re- 
member you”! school will cease to obtain the atten- 
tion and admiration of our music-loving audiences, 
Professor Stewart's song is above the ordinary mark, 
ingeniously laid out and well embroidered with a 
graceful and not too varied an accompaniment, It 
is formed of regular, pleasing, and not difficult pas- 
sages, and affords an opportunity for the expression 
of the soft and melancholy vein exhaling from the 
verses of Dr. Walker. 
“The namber of patients relieved at the Hospital for diseases 


of the heart, 67, Margaret-strect, Cayendish-square, was 119 
during the week, 








By Professor 
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201, Recent Srreer, W. 
RAMER & CO. Liwirep beg to announce the 
following new operas, which will be included 
in their répertoire for the ensuing season :— 
A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA. 
By M. W. BALFE. 


(In preparation.) 





A GRAND HISTORICAL OPERA, 
By W. V. WALLACE. 


(In preparation, ) 





“THE SAPPHIRE.” 
Grand Opera. By FELICIEN DAVID. 





“ TRENE,” 
Grand Opera. By CH. GOUNOD. 





“SLEEPING QUEEN.” 
Comie Opera, in two acts. By M. W. BALFE. 





“TREASURE TROVE.” 
Comic Opera, in two acts. By E. GAUTIER, 
Professor at the Paris Conservatoire. 





“COUSIN TOM.” 
Comie Opera, in one act. By FERDINAND POISE. 





“THE MAN-AT-ARMS.” 
Comic Opera, in one act. 
By ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER. 
Applications for right of representation of these 
Operas may be made to Messrs. Cramer & Co. 





GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS, 





Just Published, 


“SOLITUDE.” 


Pastoral Romance for Tenor or Soprano, and Mezzo-Soprano. 
Price 4s, illustrated ; 


AND 
“M ED JE.” 
AN ARAB SONG FOR SAME VOICES, 
Price 4s, illustrated, 

a Monsieur Gounod has =a finished two very beautiful me- 
lodies, ‘‘ La Solitude” * Medjé 7” the first is one of the 
most charming reveries spseunien written since Schubert ; the 
second, in the Arab style, is full of passionate sentiment.”— 
Orchestra, 





Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


New Tenor ‘Soena. 


“ LADY -HILDRED,” 


RXPREASLY COMPOSED FOR 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
M. W. BALFE. 


In G (Original Key); In F (Transposed), 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
For large melody and captivating treatment 


there has been no Song like this since the days 
of ‘Come into the Garden, Maud.” 








Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, bene iver i w. 


HERR -REICHARDT’S 
NEW BALLAD, 


“The Haunting Thought,” 


Sung with the greatest applause by the 
Composer, 


THREE ” SHILLINGS. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Reagent Srreet, Lonpon, W. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION | 
Pr 
MENDELSSOHN’S CELEBRATED 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
(Songs without Words,) 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
Bound in cloth, gilt edged, and lettered. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


STAMPED. UNSTAMPED 
Per Year ve o 1%. ~ es ° ™ * 
-Year 83 ° 8. 
r ca 4s. 4d. 8s. 8d. 


Payable in advance. 


*.* Corqurs AnD Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fieet-staget, Lonpoy, E.C. 


Orricres: 201, Reaent SrTREEt, 


AND 
59, Fieet STREET, 
FROM WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 


*,* The “Orchestra” may also be obtained of 
Mr. J. Surman, 9, Exeter Hall, Strand. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Qvoration (Cardiff). 
correct, 

R. L. (Bristol’.—You had better forward an advertisement to 
our Publishers, That is apparently what you want. 

Otympic Buriesgus.—We cannot criticise criticisms, unless a 
very strong case is made out for the necessity of such a 
review. 

B. W. G.—Saba-oth means armies, and may be pronounced 
Sabboth. 

A Tyro.—Suspensions are dchords. The chord holds 
some sound contained in the chord standing before it. 

Aw Inquirner.—If A by position is to enter D, it cannot and must 
not go elsewhere. The ear has its arithmetic, and, there- 
fore, the understanding its logic. 

A Pranist.—Thalberg honestly confessed he had no feeling for 
music, Had he any warm or deep feeling he could not have 
reached the mechanism he did. 

Ax Ornoanist (C. W.)—The psalm organ of David's time was the 
Bag-pipe. The Scots have their organ here, there, and 
everywhere, except in their churches. 

As Ongayist.—The choral is by Vopelius, and stands No. 40 in 
Bach’s chorals. The other has been attributed to Weiss 
and also to Selle. 

J. 8. (Edinburgh).—There is no Scotch air so ancient as the date 
you give. All Scotch airs of pathetic tenderness and refined 
feeling are not older than the sixteenth century. 

De P. (Limerick).—Your objection to the criticism in the 
Queen is no doubt well founded, but as that journal is more 
devoted to worsted-work than musical matters, we really do 
not see that it matters what nonsense it publishes. 

P. A.—It used to be the fashion in teaching the setting, in 
chords of the ascent and descent of the octave, to depart 
from the key whether major or minor. But the proper 
way is to consider the major and minor as one key, and not 
to break the limit of the key. 

8. Krasy.—There is, or was, an anthem by Munday bniglaning 
with the lines :— 

“ A helpless wretch—what shall I do? 
Or which way shall I go or run?” 
It was one of the Metrical Tudor Metrical Anthems of the 
Chapel Royal. Possibly the Rev. Dr. Jebb, or Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley, may be able to say where it is to be found. 


An Incumaryt.—If it be a high privilege to sing the Brummagen 
tune called ‘‘Shirland” to the hymn ‘‘Come we that love 
the Lord,” pray sing it, and continue to do so, When tired 
and desirous of a change, try old John Day’s Psalter tune, 
“ 8t. Michael,” and march your congregation round the 
church singing. You will find the Tudor musician beat the 
Brummagen cobbler. 

A ey nts theme of Mozart's ‘‘Jupiter Symphony” 


Thanks for your hints. You are quite 











is old Ke cet from time immemorial. The choral, 
‘We worship God,” in Hindel’s “Judas,” is probably 
founded on Roman and not German. The first 
chorus in the “Israel” of Hiindel is, we think, German 
work, and by one before Hiindel’s time. The chromatic 
intermezzo is, of course, Hiindel’s own writing. 


Ds B.—We spell the word program on grounds of analogy. The 
gramma, or thing written, is rendered gram in English, as 
in the words ‘epi-gram,” “tele-gram,” ‘‘dia-gram ;’ and 
we don’t see why the solitary word “‘ programme” should 
be monopolised by the French, and not have its proper 
Anglo-Greek termination. We spell “artist” instead of 
“artiste” simply because the French word “artiste” means 
an artist—one who follows an art, such as music. It is well 
to use English words in England, so long as they perfectly 
express the desired sense. Besides, musicians always pro- 
nounced the word artist, as in Bnglish, and not artiste, with 
the last syllable accented, as in French, 





Che Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA 








LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 16, 1865. 








Signor Schira has arrived from Italy in town. 





The bathing public will be glad to hear that the 
number of bathers at Ems this year is 7,543 ! 





Letters from Vienna announce that “L’ Afri- 
caine” will shortly be produced in that city. 





We hear that “ Crispino e la Comare” will be 
the opening piece this year for M. Bagier’s troupe 
in Paris. Tant mieua. 





At Baden-Baden, Mdme. Charton-Demeur, MM. 
Nicolini and Delle-Sedie are singing “ Il Ballo” 
and other works with great success. 





The stage rehearsals of M. Victor Massé’s new 
opera, “ Fior d’Aliza,” have begun at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris. 





Two nocturnes, just written by M. Gounod 
for pianoforte, will be shortly published by 
Cramer & Co. 





A monument in memory of Madame Pasta is 
about to be erected at Como by the Musical 
Society of that town. 





Private intelligence from Fano, we regret to 
say, tells us that poor Giuglini is given up. All 
hope is gone. 





Mr. Fechter’s next part will be the Master of 
Ravenswood, in a new version of the “Bride of 
Lammermoor,” with which, we understand, the 
Lyceum will open in due course. 





The sale of Messrs. Addison & Lucas’s copy- 
rights commenced at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 
rooms on Thursday. A report of the principal 
business done will appear in our next issue. 





The London Correspondent of the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale speaks highly of Mr. Mellon’s 
Concerts at Covent Garden, and mentions parti- 
cularly the very efficient state of his orchestra. 





For the Edinburgh chair of music—without 
doubt the best sinecure in Europe—are entered the 
following ostensible candidates ; J. Duggan, Esq., 
Mr. Dibdin (Edinburgh), Dr. Wylde, Mr. Hullah, 
and Dr. Gauntlett. 





The operatic season at Brussels has commenced. 
M. Morére (Raoul), Mdme. Erambert (Valentine), 
and M. Vidal (Marcel), were very successful in 
‘Les Huguenots.” The next evening, “ Fa 
with Mdile. Artot, was equally well received. 





MM. De Leuven and Ritt, managers of the 
Opéra Comique, have engaged no less than five 
pupils of the Conservatoire who obtained prizes at 
the last examination: Mdlles. Roze, Cadet, Be- 
veste, Gontié, and M. Leroy. 


Two new pensionnaires of the Opéra of Paris, 
Mdlle. Bloch and Mdlle. Mauduit, are to appear 
shortly: the first as Fidés in “ Le Prophite,” the 
second as Alice in ‘‘ Robert Le Diable.” Should 
these two ladies succeed, with the “ Africaine,” 
the Parisian public will not complain of want of 
Meyerbeer for some time to come. 





Miss Josephine Sherrington, a younger sister of 
Mdme, Lemmens, made her début yesterday at 
Weymouth in a tournée conducted by M. Lemmens, 
and in which her elder sister also sang. Our 
débutante has been musically educated in Germany 
—is a soprano of the finest and sweetest kind— 
and has already won happy omen from all who 
have heard her in private circles. 
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Malle. Vitali closed the operatic season at Hom- 
bourg with an excellent rendering of Marguerite, 
in Gounod’s “ Faust.” A handsome diamond 
bracelet and ring were presented to her by the 
enchanted subscribers.” 





A provincial touring party will start from town 
about the middle of October, to comprise inter 
alios Mons. Paque (violoncello), Mdlle. Liebhardt, 
Mr. Carrodus (violin), Signor Ferranti (buffo 
basso), and Herr Goffrie. 





The reporter for the Standard enumerates 
amongst the distinguished people present at the 
Gloucester Festival the names of the Marquis of 
Aylesbury, the Bishop of Clifton, and C, L. 
Gruneisen, Esq. 





M. PAbbé Liszt conducted a grand musical 
festival at Pesth on the 15th ult. A new oratorio 
of his, “ Ste Elisabeth,” was executed-on this occa- 
sion—the principle feature of which is that it is 
the longest sacred work on record. 





Mr. Benedict is at work on a grand opera for 
the German stage, founded on the exquisite psy- 
chological story of Schiller, the ‘ Ghost-Seer.” 
Pauline Lucca, the personable, the wayward, is 
kept in eye—or, rather, in ear—for the heroine’s 
role, 





A deputation from the orchestra of the Opéra, 
Paris, recently waited on the manager, M. Emile 
Perrin, demanding an increase of salary, but met 
with a decided refusal. We simply take note of 
this affair at present, and will revert to it at a 
future period. 





Jullien will open at Her Majesty’s in Promenade 
Concerts de suite. Afterwards—towards the end 
of October that is—Mr. Mapleson will give a bye 
season of Italian opera for a few weeks with his 
regular company, strengthened, we hear, by Grisi 
and Mario. 





The “row” at the opening of the Grand 
Théitre de Lyons is over. The manager, M. 
Raphael Félix, has resigned. M. Delestang, ex- 
manager of the theatre, is said to be appointed 
by the Conseil Municipal to reign in his stead; 
M. Félix will receive 50,000 fr. smart money. 





Mr. Benedict has returned to town. En route 
home from the south of France, he encountered 
our esteemed maestro, Balfe, at the Eaux Bonnes, 
where he was living with his daughter, the 
Duchess of Frias, and her husband. Mr. Benedict 
reports all well. 





The English season at Covent Garden will 
commence on the 22nd October with Meyerbeer’s 
“ Africaine,” anglicized as to the libretto by Mr. 
C. Kenny. In order to get proper stage rehearsals, 
Mr. Mellon’s series of concerts will close sooner 
than was anticipated—probably about the 1st of 
next month. 





The great ex-tenor, Duprez, seems determined 
to do for opera what Pasdeloup has already done 
“Grand Thédtre 
Parisien” will open under his management on the 
20th of this month. The first opera will be 


for orchestral music. The 


“‘ Jeanned’ Are;” musique by Duprez him oat 
This, of course, is a mistake in limine. 





Mr. Boucicault, they say, is making (lucky man!) 
£500 a week in droits d'auteur by “Arrah na 
His right for America is secured by 
working en collaboration with a Yankee who thus 
secures the copyright there. Is this not a wrinkle 
for musical composers? Enlist a Salem Seudder, 
or Phineas B. Green, to help Balfe with his 
“ Satanella” or Wallace with his “‘ Lurline ”"—and 
secure to these splendid fellows some share of the 
lucre which at present Yankee impresarii have all 


Pogue.” 


Mr. Walter Montgomery's brief basking in the 
sunshine of public notice is again gone by—and with 
the usual result—nothing. If that gentleman, who 
really has talent, would only refrain from trying to 
ride over the press rough-shod, and showing the 
calves of his legs from various points of view, his 
chances would be proportionately the greater. 





Ballet—no great operas being forthcoming till 
the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” of Gounod—is to be again 
made a great feature of in Paris. We learn from 
a private source that the veteran St. Georges is 
at work sketching out Byron’s “Don Juan,” to 
be so interpreted, to the music of no less than 
three French composers, whose names have not 
transpired. 





The Star (a low radical paper published, we believe, 
in London) falls foul of the Orchestra this week for 
a dramatic criticism which we printed in our last 
number. What the dramatic critic of the Star may 
think of the dramatic critic of this journal is to us 
perfectly immaterial, knowing as we do that the art 
notices of the aforesaid paper are written by the 
stoker of the establishment. 





M. Charles Coudere, the favourite artiste of the 
Opéra Comique, “creator” of Daniel in “ Le 
Chalet,” Henrique in “ Les Diamans dela Couronne,” 
Shakespeare in “Le Songe d'une Nuit dEté,” &c. ; 
has just been named Professeur d’Opéra Comique 
at the Conservatoire in lieu of M. Morin who is 
admis 0 faire valois ses troits de retraite; a phrase 
which in this case means bon voyage. 





M. Wicart, engaged as tenore robusto by M. 
Halanzier, director of the Grand Théitre, Mar- 
seilles, ran away suddenly from fear of cholera. 


fugue will cost him some 10,000 francs (£400.) 
M. Bertrand (of Brussels celebrity) is engaged in 
his place. 
business at Spa. How does he manage it ? 





telli (Maria) and Nantier Didiée, contralti. 


The season will open with the “ Africaine.” 





contralto, and sister-in-law of Mr. F. Lablache, 
has appeared with immense success, in Mr. 


has finished at Dublin. 





Roi des Mines.” 


theatre and guaranteeing the receipts is con- 
cerned. Alas for Art! 





the Princess’s, 





to themselves. 





According to the terms of his engagement this 


M. Brignoli is singing the rorr ténor 


M. Caballero del Saz, the new manager of the 
Oriente of Madrid, announces the following troupe 
for the season 1865-66 :—Mesdames Tietjens, Rey- 
Balla, Marcelli and Calleri, soprani; Eracli, Mar- 
MM. 
Tamberlick, Castelli, Fancelli, Steger, tenori; 
baritone, MM. Bonnehée and Merly; and bassi, 
MM. Della Costa, Segri, Segarra, and Zuchelli. 


Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, the eminent French 


Mapleson’s operatic season at Manchester this 
last week. Her répertoire embraces the Azucena 
of the “ Trovatore,” Arsace of “ Semiramide,”’ 
Maffeo Orsini of the “ Lucrezia,” and other standard 
parts, in which we hope to see her at Her 
Mojesty’s Theatre next month, after the towrnde 


The new opera by M. Chérouvrier at present in 
rehearsal at the Thédtre Lyrique is entitled “Le 
M. Ernest Dubreuil is the author 
of the libretto. At the same theatre four acts by 
M. Jules Beer (a nephew of Meyerbeer) entitled 
“Le Roi de Bohéme,’’ will be given during the 
winter.—M. Jules Beer is treading in the steps of 
his illustrious uncle, in so far as subsidising the 


On Friday night a young lady who bears, on the 
stage, the name of Miss Caroline Duvernay, made 
her débit at the Marylebone Theatre as Juliet, 
Romeo being played by M. Charles Warner, of 
The young lady has .a good 
delivery and some acquaintance with stage 
business, while she looked the part exceedingly 
well, Although she was rather nervous in the 
early scenes she speedily gained confidence, and 
) in the balcony scene acquitted herself to the entire 


satisfaction of the audience. Miss Duvernay is 
said to be of good) family, and though she does 
not again appear this season she will probably be 
heard of at one of the West-end houses before 
many months have passed. 





The firm of Gérard and Cie of Paris announce 
the publication of a collection of oratorios and 
other works of Hiindel’; and appear to imagine 
that such an edition does not exist in France. 
We happen to know of five or six of the great 
Saxon’s oratorios published in first rate style, and 
with a very faithful translation by Richault years 
before the house of Gérard and Cie was imagined. 
M. Richault is also the original editor in France 
of the “Son and Stranger” (Le Rétowr) by Men- 
delssohn ; and of the best edition of Schubert with 
Bélanger’s verses. 





Queen Emma—that Pacific potentate whose 
royal progress in England has been found so in- 
teresting by the press at large—has, we believe, 
engaged Mdlle. Linas Martorelle to return with 
her to her Sandwich Island sovereignty, with the 
view of establishing the home for English opera, 
at present not to be found in England. The 
beautiful and accomplished prima donna will ‘be 
long regretted on our lyric stage.’ Civilization is 
a fine thing, but a little obstrusive when it re- 
quires such artistes as Linas Martorelle to be 
offered up on the altar (not of cannibalism but) of 
advancement. 





Charles Mathews is playing ‘ Used up”—in 
French “ L’ Homme Bilasé”—before thin houses, with 
unequivocal success. In such hot weather people 
in Paris do not go to the play if they can help it. 
One of the French critiques on the veteran actor 
declares him to have great merit, “but his capa- 
bilities were paralysed by evident trepidation. a 
Apropos of theatres, M. Emile de Girardin is at 
work on a new piece—‘ Les Deuw Amouwrs.”’—The 
subject is, of course, adultery, The denouement is 
said to be striking. The outraged husband, pistol 
in hand, discovers his wife and paramour, and kills 
them both with one shot. This beats even “ Les 
Deux Seurs.” 





“On September 4th, at Sloperton Cottage, Mrs. 
Moore, widow of the late Thomas Moore, Esq., 
author of ‘Lalla Rookh,’ aged 68.” This is an 
announcement that one of the last rcses of a 
glorious summer has at length disappeared. Few 
are now left of the brilliant company who adorned 
the early part of the 19th century, and whose 
names are famous in our literature. Among these 
names none is or'will’ be hel@ ik nidré Kindly re- 
membrance than that ofthe lady to whom be 

ga AG ra ay | Moore'po Niet 

sath er Bidorkte, ahd it is vas 

see in his Jetters and in his diaries my ole 
eagerness ‘he sounded her p He Writes to 
his mother in 1812,—“ You cannot imagine what 
asensation Bessy excited at the’ ball the other 
night. She was very prettily dressed, and cer- 
tainly looked very beautiful, I neyersaw so much 
admiration excited. It strikes everyboby almost 
that. sees her how much like the form and exé 
pression of her face are to Catalani’s!’’: And so 
through all his letters and journals, he is never 
tired of referring to her—quoting what she said, 
telling what she did, describing how she looked, 
and recording how she was “ym He married 


her in 1811, h 
saerpdedol tad ale! wab dr 
She does not appear to occupy a in his 
poetry ; but itivond.ot the Esra many 
mistréss Of his heart ‘than by tre m 
heroine, or by some beauty that kindles a passing 
flame. Mrs. Moore was not a Lesbia, nor a Bea- 
trice, nor a Laura, nor a Highland Mary, destined 


in song to live for ever: but as much as any of 
these, if not more, she was a poet’s idol. 





We regret to announce the death last Sunday 
of Mr. George Linley, who for half a century has 








tight. of hin ea | 


& poet that he is excited to sin les agit 
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been the most prominent ballad writer of this 
country. A constitution naturally vigorous, tem- 
perate habits, and an indomitable spirit carried 
him past the three score years and ten of the 
biblical average, and, till the last, he enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health and the use of all his 
faculties, mental as well as physical. Mr. Linley, 
if he has not contributed to English literature or 
to English music a great poem or an enduring 
score, has at least been a pleasing and con- 


sequently successful song writer. Out of the 
thousand and odd lyrics which he owned to having 
written or composed, many have, in their time 


and season, delighted firesides of English people 
at home and abroad. Of these are such ballads 
as “Little Nell,” “Constance,” “'Thou art gone 
from my gaze,” “ Ever of thee,” 
more, 


and very many 
He filled a particular place in the pro- 
fession of song, which it is easier to determine 
than to assign to anybody else by way of suc- 
cessor; and his qualifications for this special place 
were a good general education, a facility of versi- 
fying, and such a knowledge of music as was most 
useful in adaptation of foreign works or in pre- 
paring libretti for composers. As a private gen- 
tleman Mr. Linley was exceedingly popular, a 
favour no less accorded to his keen sarcastic 
humour than to his musical and poetical abilities, 
If at any time this sarcastic humour, and an 
inherent dislike of what he considered to be 
humbug, carried him in his writings over the 
boundary of good taste, we are fain to forget 
it all now, in the more pleasing memory of many 
sweet lyrics which flowed from his hand and 
brain—songs and ballads which will be sung 
with pleasure and heard with delight when the 
recollection of George Linley as a man shall have 
long passed away. 
ES eee SES) 1 eS 
THE CANON OF GLOUCESTER ON 
CHURCH MUSIC. 





The pulpit has been declared to be “a human 
invention borrowed from the theatre.” A loan is 
oftentimes dangerous, and the Church ever keeps 
all it lays hold of. Had the theatre been less good. 
natured, the pulpit would not have suffered from 
its travels. It costs but little to talk with re- 
spectability of the accidents of another life, 
especially when dignified and enforced by an 
active and unhesitating demonstration of muscular 
zeal upon the consecrated cushion. The lay 
preacher on the stage deals with human life—his 
highest aim is the portraiture of character. He is 
no drawler out of admitted truths in trivial 
phrases, and well knows, standing where he does, 
it will not do “to talk mere pulpit.” He has no 
need of tergiversation—no occasion to accomodate 
a dogma, or explain away a creed; he has no 
lucifer match for burning an heretic, no bludgeon 
for belabouring a Baptist, no spear for goring a 
Presbyterian, His ritual is man’s life, his,iturgy 
outward doing, flowing from that inner spring. 

The pulpit, whether in the theatre or in the 
church, is a great revealer of persons. It’s a 
dangerous place, and it is of no use for any one to 
stand on its platform under the pretence of being 
a man, if not one. The man playing preacher, 
or preaching player, is certain to prove himself no 
man at all. Let him stand where he will, there is 
the mystic light pouring straight down upon him, 
making transparent the phenomenon of a public 
teacher dealing out in the semi-sonorities of un- 
inviting dulness the conventionalities of a re- 
spectable Christianity—bread which is not bread, 
drink which is not drink—but simply that which 
is bitterness in the mouth, and poison in the 
blood. But there are times when we see the real 
and altogether man in the right place—his nature 
all on our side—his soul all on Gop's side—stand- 
ing up boldly—reverentially opening the windows 
of heaven—and so acting upon the spiritualties of 
spirit as to bring into brief but clear communion 
the holy Brotherhood of the church invisible with 
the trusting yet comparatively dim-sighted war- 
riors of the church visible, together with a feeling 








of the immediate presence of that Farner who 
has educated the one and is educating the other. 

Such a real man is the Rev. C, E. Kennaway, 
Canon of Gloucester and Vicar of Chipping 
Camden: and he was found in the right place 
when on Tuesday morning—the opening day of 
the Gloucester offertorial musical celebrations— 
he stood up in the pulpit in that cathedral to 
declare the rightful union of music with the 
worship of Gop. His argument was short, simple, 
and unanswerable: all man’s faculties are given 
for Gop’s glory, and in their highest form—the 
artistic—must be found ministering to His ser- 
vice. Now, the argument that man is a musical 
instrument is a good one. Man differs from other 
musical instruments only as to its employ. He 
can use il inits highest estate, in its mean estate, 
or in no way at all, for its use is a matter entirely 
of his own will. But underneath this argument 
does there not lie one stronger and more urgent— 
nay, imperative and irresistible—the eternity of 
the Divine order pre-existing in the Divine mind 
before the making of man. Man was made mu- 
sical because his order of worship was to be 
musical. The first acts of worship from men on 
earth were most unquestionably grounded upon 
direct revelation, and no change in the right direc- 
tion ever took place except from a direct revelation 
of the Divine will. The tabernacle was built “as 
the Lorp commanded Mosss.” All the magnificent 
robes and vestments of blue and purple and scarlet 
were made “as the Lorp commanded Moszs.” 
All the jewels and what we should now term the 
rarest specimens of vertu were executed “as the 
Lorp commanded Moses.” ‘The cambric robes of 
the High Priest—* finely twined in blue, purple, 
and scarlet,” even to the blue lace tie to fasten 
the crown of gold upon his head—was “as the 
Lorp commanded Moszs.” “The children of 
Israel made all the work according to all that the 
Lorp commanded Mosss.” The 39th chapter of 
Exodus is the ancient and truthful record of this 
most interesting work in obedience to the Divine 
will, and the expression “as the Lorp commanded 
Mosss”’ is reiterated in this and the 40th chapter 
no less than eighteen times. And when all was 
done, the cloud covered the congregation, and the 
glory of the Lorp filled the church. There was 
no variation from this order until the time of 
Davip, and what was done was in obedience to 
direct revelation. ‘ All this (said Davrp) the 
Lorp made me to understand in writing by His 
hand upon me.”. And this writing was called the 
Parrern. The church was built by the written 
pattern, the courts and the chambers followed 
“the pattern he had by the Spirir,” all the 
instruments of music, all the services were accord- 
ing to the pattern; and the workmen and the 
singers were miraculously endowed to understand 
and realize the pattern. 

Of the early worship the ideas and language 
were the results of inspiration from on high. The 
form of the language was poetry—the highest form 
of language—its utterance was music; for without 
music the fourth requirement—the co-operation of 
all the worshippers—none were to be exempt— 
could not have been obtained. The argument 
therefore stands thus: Worship is the will of 
Gop and an order of the Divine will, not a choice 
of man, not an invention of man; the act is the 
utterance of all—a united act of the one body— 
and thus the armies of the earth and the armies 
of the heavens are bound together by a unity of 
inward feeling, by a unity of outward exercise, 
employing the same means to attain the same end. 
The order of worship was unity of action by means 
of antiphonic response. The people answer. 
And they answer by means of measured language 
or poetry, and measured sounds or music. Such 
is worship according to the Law and the Trstrmony. 
If Jupau was the first organ builder there was at 
least one poet before him, and that was Lamucu 
his father. If Jos had his organ, Mosrs had a 
choir of thousands ready to sing the first great 
national ode of the newly founded church. Turn to 
any page within the Bible treating on the history 





or practice of worship, we shall find it was the 
habit of the people to unite outwardly with Priests 
and choirmen in a ritual of much pomp and beauty, 
and that music gave the nation utterance in this 
common service. 

From Mr. Kennaway's oration it may be 
gathered that there are those who conceive 
attendance upon these cathedral musical per- 
formances to be anything but a religious act; 
and further it seems there is a possibility of a 
serious check to the progress of artistic oratorio 
music in the West by- the Deans and Chapters 
declaring a refusal of tae use of the cathedrals for 
any such purposes. ‘The dramatic singing of 
lyrical compositions with choral chants accom- 
panied by stringed and wind instruments is an 
order as old as the Psalter, and the High Temple 
is the chief and most appropriate place for such 
celebrations. The first Temple included in its 
staff 24 precentors or conductors, 288 solo singers, 
and 4000 chorus and instrumentalists. We know 
their choruses rose up and reached the ear of the 
Atmicuty ; for, when heard in the Temple, “the 
glory of the Lorp filled the house,” and when 
heard in the field of battle, “the Lorp set 
ambushments against the enemy, and they were 
smitten.” There,can be nothing wrong in 
individual or dual song in a cathedral—in choral 
and antiphonic response—in the presence of 
numbers, carefully instructed, singing grandly, 
playing skilfully—except all this be a simple 
matter of self-interest, and, as to its intention, 
opposed to the spirit of worship. If these cele- 
brations are mere exhibitions of artistic power on 
the part of the executants, if the holiness of 
beauty transparent in the work of the composer 
has been dimmed and obscured by ill-judged 
cuttings and indecent juxtapositions, a music hall 
is the place for such svenes, and Deans and 
Chapters will do right to protect their churches, 
and throw the cover of their wings over the 
heroic deeds of the mighty dead. No Dean ever 
sought out a father of song when closeted in 
his little room working out the songs of praise 


that were to render him “famous among the- 


fathers,” but it will now cost nothing to do 
justice—nothing to show mercy. Piety cannot 
do everything; it may, however, prevent the 
desecration of fine music, the dishonour of an 
ennobled name —and we trust these almost 
national reunions of all classes of our countrymen 


for the performing and hearing the best works” 


of our so-called religiously dramatic composers, 
may be put under such regulation and guidance 
as may secure the best way of celebrating them, 
and in the most perfect manner, 





THE AMATEUR CONDUCTOR. 





« What is that fat man standing up there for ?’’ 
“The conductor, sir!” Such was the question 
asked by the late Francois Cramsr, the cele- 
brated violinist, of the members of the orchestra 
assembled in St. Paul’s Cathedral at one of the 
Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy held in that 
church. 

Hagenpet, who established oratorio perform- 
ances in this country, had taught the real duties 
of a conductor, and when he died, his béton passed 
into the hands of such men as Boycr, WorGan, 
ARNoLpD, BarrisHILt, and Bussy. But no London 
man was sufficiently great with the clerical Dons 
who managed the charity of the Sons of the 
Clergy, and the Professor of Music at Oxford was 
the individual fixed upon by them to conduct the 
performance of Hawnpr.’s “Te Deum,” and 
Boycr’s well-known anthem in a service cele- 
brated by Bishops and Deans. The brain of the 


Oxford Professor of Music was clear, and his 
hands were clean; piety and virtue were all that 
was wanted; the arrangement was in every way 
a happy one. Dr. Puitre Hayes, besides being 
Professor, was also, unfortunately, organist of 
New College ; and, like all cathedral organists, 
had been in the daily habit for a long course of 
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years of playing the organ to a small choir of 
singers, singing the ugliest music in Christendom. 
How much soever he might reverence the music 
of Haznvet, his hands and his head were stereo- 
typed into Cathedral anomalies. A Te Dewm with 
him was Brrpg or Farrant, Curtp or Roasrs, 
and this kind of music had no relation whatever 
to the music of Haznpent. Francois CRAMER, 
the leader of the celebrated Ancient Concerts, 
knew Harnpvet by heart, and Francots CRAMER 
was well assured Dr. Purnip Hayes did not, all 
learned and fat though he might be; and de- 
ciding not to endanger his position or to annoy 
his orchestra, CRAMER, in one short, rough, rude, 
and determined sentence, deposed for many 
years that ancient officer, the “Conductor of 
Oratorios” in England. The first fiddle gained 
the day, and became the generalissimo of these 
harmonic forces. 

The conductor of an orchestra may be com- 
pared to the chief actor in a great play. He is 
Garrick or Kemsie or KEAN in Hamlet; or, he 
may be Booru, Forrest, Frouter, CHARLES 
Kean, or Montaomery. In witnessing the im- 
personation of a SHAKSPEARE character we hear 
SHAKSPEARE it is true—sometimes something 
more, and oftentimes something less, than the 
poet intended; and it is both curious and in- 
teresting to witness imitators of the great actors 
once so celebrated for their SHAKsPEARE parts. 
There was a clever master of elocution yclept 
Dovetas THompson, who taught oratory in the 
Royal Academy of Music—whether still in the 
body we cannot say—but Dovetas THompson’s 
faithful embodiment of the minds, manners, 
voices and actions, reading, and impersonations 
of some half score of well known actors of the 
present century was an instructive and melan- 
choly testimony to the iron sceptre of silly 
fashion, the rottenness of things without sure foun- 
dation, and, above all, of the immeasurable dis- 
tance of the poet himself from any actor that ever 
trod the stage. 


The conductor of an orchestra stands as the 
choragus in the tragedy of olden days, or as the 
precentor in our old cathedral, who during the 
singing of the choir walked to and fro, and, by 
slight and subtle movement of his portentous 
looking staff, gave the cue to the choralists. He is 
poet, elocutionist, and orator. He is poet, for upon 
the nature of his imagination depends the interpre- 
tation of the affection given to the music by the 
heart of the composer. If he cannot feel what 
Haypn and Mozart felt, he may be novel and eccen- 
tric, surprising and amusing, but he will reveal little 
or nothing of the feelings of Haypn or Mozart. He 
is elocutionist, for upon his scrutiny of the score, his 
perception of steam, his experience of what is and 
what is not attainable, his perfect knowledge of the 
composition as one thing in the score and quite 
another thing when divided amongst sixty or seventy 
persons, will depend his power of directing the minds 
and hands of these executants in such a way as shall 
realise his intention with respect to its interpretation. 
He is orator, because he is to put life into the or- 
chestra—in fact, the orchestra must breathe with his 
breath, and become a part of his being: its pulse 
must be the index of his heart. The materiality of 
its mechanism must be charged with the spirituality 
of his affections, and these things can only be affected 
by his technical skill, and the watchfulness of his 
eye, the quickness of his hand. 

Non omnia possimus omnes, and the aphorism 
Ne sutor supra. crepidam, implies there are limits 
to the most comprehensive minds, the most prac- 
tised head, the most artful of dodgers. Even Mr. 
Cosra resigns his baton when the progress of his 
opera is stayed by the introduction of a ballet. 
As a corypheus, M. Costa was a mere child in 
comparison with M. Srravss, and M&YERBEER 
would possibly have made an ill substitute for 
Musarp. It is by this division of labour in the 
harmonical field that we arrive at such perfection 
in its general culture. We never heard of Mr. 
GreatToreEx, the organist of Westminster Abbey, 
taking Tom Cooxe’s place in Drury Lane, and 


Tom Cooke would have made a sorry figure as a 
St. Asaph chanting a Psalm in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral (a place by the way, where chanting is a 
peculiarity). 

Until the introduction of the German Opera 
into this country and the advent of M. Curtarp— 
the clever chef who accompanied its first importa- 
tion—there was little thought in London of a 
Conductor, and possibly no great necessity for one. 
Francois Cramer led the ancient concerts, 
SPAGNIOLETTI led the Italian Opera, good men 
and true led, at Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
LopEr led the Oratorios. ‘The singing men led in 
the Cathedrals on Sunday, and the Head Boy on 
week days. At the Madrigal Society there was the 
successor of Mr. Immyns, at the Glee Club 
the composer of the favoured Glee,. and at the 
Catch Club everybody led themselves. With the 
Philharmonic, there were, if we rightly recollect, 
eight violin leaders and eight gentlemen con- 
ducting—the piano-forte. Bocusa first opened 
the eyes of the profession at the Lent 
Oratorios, to the real importance of a con- 
ductor. Louis Sprour let in a flood of light 
upon the Philharmonic, and Mrnprtssonn and 
Costa demonstrated that we must do in England, 
as long had been the habit and practice of Italy, 
France, and Germany. Of course with those 
country meetings known as the Musical Festivals it 
was speedily arranged that the London conductor 
should accompany the London orchestra, and so 
happily now is this kind of organization that at 
the Birmingham Festivals on some bright Sep- 
tember morning down rushes a special train con- 
veying band, chorus, principals, conductor, scores, 
parts, fiddles (great and small), firsts and seconds, 
drums (kettles and grand caisses), trumpets, pen- 
ny whistles, and ophicleides. The orchestra at 
Birmingham is the orchestra at Exeter Hall, 
differing in this respect, that everybody is dressed 
within an inch of his life, and has eaten a break- 
fast en suite. The audience, all in fresh toilettes, 
beaming with good humour, patronage, and ex- 
pectation—are prepared to listen to, and encore 
everything. Even Neuxomm’s “ David” came in 
for eleven encores. 

Cathedrals, however, are slow moving bodies, 
and legally and physically have no souls. They 
are distinguished chiefly by their seals. At the 
Offertory Festival of the Three Choirs’ Mr. A. 
conducts much that he knows nothing about, and 
Mr. B. tries to accompany on the pianoforte, and 
Mr. C. does something on the organ. The next 
year they all change places; then again the year 
after. Share and share alike is the motto, and 
what can be fairer? Sometimes the conductor 
only conducts himself—sometimes he does not. 
The celebrated mopstick of Mr. Knyverrt, with its 
move in a charmed circle has, we believe, disap- 
peared; and the short tipped staff of Sir Henry 
Bisuop, with its almost imperceptible movement 
towards the four quarters has become quite in- 
visible. 

Wisdom has travelled from the East to the 
West, and our virtuosi, these amateur conductors, 
having awakened with new powers manipulate 
a score with all the celerity of savoir faire. 
But when the day of trial really comes it is 
transparent that every one knows more of the real 
business than the éonductor. He who is to direct 
the work is found to be spelling it. If the per- 
formers are to wait until he tells them what he 
means, the composer is offered up as a holocaust 
at the shrine of this anomalous hesitation. If, on 
the other hand, they go on, they place their un- 
happy chef in the most disagreeable position of a 
cipher in his own orchestra, ‘The great vocalist 
has of course no care about the matter. TreTsens 
streams on regardless of anything but the music. 
Sims Reeves looks another way, if he happens to 
be there. Sanruzy fixes his eye on an extreme 
point and intones like a pope. But what with 
peculiar readings, uncertain beats, hesitating 
attacks, and no real guide, the performers lose 
their energy, become restrained, depressed, misled, 





and occasionally annihilated. In fact there is no 


Captain, no cry “onwards.” The orchestra, con- 
sidered as one being, has been deprived of life, 
and is in truth become an assemblage of dislocated 
atoms. The scenes in the evening concerts are if 
possible more disconcerting, as the programs 
usually contain only well known classical pieces, 
everpta from popular operas, and the favourite 
songs of favourite singers. The London performers 
of course have played and sung these things 
until they can chant, play, and sing them back- 
wards, and if unshackled by a foreign auxiliary 
the touch and go would prove enormous. One 
must not blink the fact that to those who 
spend their lives in playing and teaching the 
misshapen music of by far the majority of Church 
composers, the sudden attempt to assume a 
mastery over the interpretation of the cayenne 
music of the present day is utter and certain 
defeat. There are cathedral organists so imbued 
with this rubbish of their church that with them 
Menpetssoun is but “that man,” his fine discrimi- 
nation and elegant reflective turn of mind is with 
such as these summed up in the term “ milk and 
water;’’ and the exquisite finish and marvellous 
scenic painting of Mryrrberer with persons of this 
calibre and these habits are but “stuff” and “non- 
sense.” The life of a cathedral organist fre- 
quently culminates into his disliking every kind 
of music, not even excepting his own. Still he 
has a thermometer of disapprobation—for while 
the public find their favourites at zero they 
are granted great and frequent opportunities of 
agreeing with him in his own verdict upon his 
own music. If a cathedral organist really desires 
to be an able conductor, and to stand well with 
the patrons and the public, he must do as others 
have done, learn the business; and he will find 
the best apprenticeship to be the interpretation of 
the dance. The feet are sure guides to the 
hands, and both are connected with the head, 
Bodies in motion and feet in the air will insist on 
strict time, certain rhythm, bright melody, and 
right harmony. Nothing so surely educates a 
composer, and makes a conductor of him, as 
putting his pride into his pocket, and arraying 
himself in black coat, white waistcoat, choker, 
and gloves to match, honestly and undisguisedly 
conducting the quadrille band for evening parties. 
He cannot go as Mreyrursrer did every night to 
the opera—he cannot make himself a hack in the 
opera band as Verpr did for years—he cannot 
coach the “memorable five” as did Costa, 
much to his then and lasting advantage; and 
should he get up a choral society, what is it 
all but meddle and muddle? And lastly, if 
a cathedral organist be faithful to his office, 
strict in the fulfilment of its duties, desirous of 
amending the music of the cathedral, earnest in 
the training of his boys, suggestive to the digni- 
taries for the proper celebration of the Church 
seasons, he may, like Bacu, leave his folios of 
solid, right-minded music for church purposes, 
and acquire a reputation for himself and for his 
name which posterity will not willingly let die. 
He should recollect that Bacn did not go to 
Dresden and take Hassn’s place in the opera there 
for a week. Nor did Hassx ever attempt to con- 
duct the large-framed motets of his friend in St. 
Thomas’s Church, Leipsic. No one is ever taught 
in this country to write an anthem, and the 
cathedral t has to educate himself to this 
end, Whilst so doing it is possible he may send 
forth to the porld a volume of the ugliest music 
ever written; but if he remain faithful to his art, 
and turn not aside after commissions, eschewing 
things of which he wots nothing, he may, some 
day, find himself following the example of a 
bishop or a dean, and enjoying the beauties of 
Interlacken with serene soul and undisturbed 
temper, having left to more able, if less pious, 
heads the ephemeral éclat of conducting a country 
musical festival. 
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Every year, about the beginning of August, 
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persons whose time is taken up with sedentary 
pursuits become subject to a curious epidemic; 
the principal symptoms being a disinclination for 
work, a constant recurrence to the thought that 
the man who inserted the dictum, “ All work and 
no play,” &c., was a very clever fellow, and a 
general restlessness of demeanour, the only cure 
for which is to be found in what is usually termed 
an “outing.” Correspondents—even those of the 
* Orchestra”*—are but mortal, and your servant, 
being violently attacked, was forced to suspend 
his labours and fly to the sea side. This month of 
école buissonniére is of course very pleasant; but 
the “ buckling to” on the return is painful. You 
sit down to your desk manfully, choose a sheet of 
the finest paper and a magnum bonum of the 
best quality, square your elbows, give a grunt of 
satisfaction to try and persuade yourself that you 
are glad to get to work again (which you are not), 
and get as far as “ Paris, Sept. 12th,” in a most 
satisfactory manner; et puis?—you suddenly re- 
member that you have nothing to write about. 
At least I did this morning; and nothing could 
replace the useful information I was in the habit 
of picking up on the Boulevard before I deserted 
its asphalte for the harder and more sole-wearing 
beach between Dover and St. Margaret’s Bay. 
Of course I could at a pinch fill up my letter with 
a description of the town of Dover, which, I was 
glad to learn from the Guide Book, is situated in 
latitude 51 deg. 8 min. N., and longitude 1 deg. 
19 min. 2 sec. E., and its name is usually spelt 
Dover except when you write it Dovor, and deeply 
impressed I was with the profound intelligence 
which had given birth to the last observation. But 
you wouldn't care about that, nor about the Roman 
Invasion; and the fact that Cmsar “ returned 
tothe Continent” B.c. 54 would leave you unmoved. 
I might also have filled up some twenty lines of 
your valuable space with enquiries why the Dover 
youth are in the habit of saluting each other by 
the name of “ Nipper ?’’—(“ what’s up, Nipper ?” 
being the usual way in which these young aristo- 
crats commence their conversation)—and why a 
quiet individual, like myself, who thinks fit to let 
his beard grow as nature pleases, and objects on 
principle to the garden walk which distinguished 
Englishmen carry under their chins (known, I 
believe, in naval circles as a “regulation gutter’’), 
why, I say, cannot I walk the streets without the 
term ‘‘ hairy-mouth” being applied to me by the 
assembled hosts? But all these subjects are not, 
strictly speaking, musical; in fact the only music 
I did hear in Dever was the history of one John 
Brown, whose soul was perpetually marching 
along, and an occasional aria con coro, called 
“Slap Bang,” of a very high character and most 
grateful to hear, as showing the immense increase 
of musical taste among the masses. If I were to 
recount the good effect “Irene” produced at the 
Crystal Palace, with Mr. Manns’ excellent band 
and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington’s fine singing, 
I should be writing your London correspondent’s 
letter, and I might be told to mind my own busi- 
ness; so I send you what I have picked up in 
friendly gossip since my return here a few hours 
ago, and thus, trés cher rédactewr, I throw myself 
on your indulgence, and hope I shan’t hurt it. 

At the Opéra the “ Africaine” still holds ite 
place on the bills, and still draws good houses ; 
the average receipts for the first fifty nights being 
12,000f. (£480). I hear of three new engage- 
ments: Mdlles. Block (contralto) and Mauduit 
(forte chanteuse), and M. Ponsard (basse noble). 
The new comers are lawreats of this year’s Con- 
cours. “Ta Muette” is announced for this 
evening. 

The managers of the Opéra Comique have also 
made several new engagements; the names of 
Mdlles. Roze, Gontié, Cadet, Seveste, and M. 
Leroy, being added to the list of the troupe. A 
capital baritone from Lyons, M. Melchissédec, 
made a very good début in “Le Toreador.” 
“Marie” (lately noticed in these columns), was 
the piece chosen for the first appearance of Mdlles. 
Roze and Gontié and M. Leroy. Of the three new 





comers Mdlle. Rose is said to be the most pro- 
mising. Grisar’s best opera, ‘‘ Les Porcherons,”’ 
has been revived with much success. It deserves 
a special letter, and I will give you an account of 
it in my next. I forget whether I mentioned the 
the death of Gourdin, the basso-cantante. He 
was very intelligent, and “created” some good 
parts, among others, that of Lambro, in “ Lara,” 
and Paroles, in “ Le Saphir.’ The rehearsals of 
M. Victor Massé’s “ Fior d’ Aliza” are progressing, 
and I hear of a new opera by M. Bazin. 

The ThéAtre Lyrique reopened its doors on the 
lst September. The troupe is the same as last 
year’s with the addition of Mdlle. Tual (dugazon) 
late of the Opéra Comique, MM, Striheker and 
Bosquin (tenori), and M. Pons (basso.) The 
opening opera was Mozart’s “ Flute Enchantée,” 
with the last year’s cast. The work was very 
successful ; and Mdmes. Carvalho and Nillsen, 
MM. Troy and Michot were as well received as 
during the past year. Two new works by ancient 
Price de Rome, “La Fiancée d’Abydos” by M. 
Barthe, and another ([ forget its name) by M. 
Chérouvrier are te be given. M. Deloffre remains 
as chef d’orchestre, and I am told that his orchestra 
is as good as ever, and ranks among the first in 
Paris. The Théitre Italien is announced to open 
on the first or third of next month. Mdmes. 
Patti, Vitali, Lagrange, Penco, Galetti, Vestyi, 
MM. Fraschini, Brignoli, Nicolini, Delle Sedie, 
Graziani, Scalese, Zucchini, Santley? Selva and 
Agnési are said to be engaged. M. Lablache 
quits the stage management. M. * * * (no one 
can either write or pronounce his name) will 
be the conductor vice Arditi. I strongly recom- 
mend this gentleman to follow the example of a 
former chef at the opera, whose name was Scheit- 
zenhoéffer, and had it printed on his cards with 
the words “ prononcez Bertrand” underneath. I 
hear there were some difficulties with the old 
members of the orchestra, but they were settled 
“iV aimable,”’ and everything will, I trust, go on 
smoothly. The repertoire contains forty-four 
works, and ballet will again be tried. 

At the Grand ThéAtre Parisien regular opera is 
to be brought out under the management of 
Duprez. This gentleman has just received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and so have MM. 
Montigny (manager of the Gymnase), Trianon, 
Laurent de Rillé, Mermet (composer of “‘ Roland”), 
and many others who have not had that malady 
of the 15th August, called by M. Jouvin “la 


fidvre scarlatine de la coutonnieré” in vain. 





GERMANY. 
—p~——. 
Berxin, Sept. 11th. 1865. 

The event of the week at the Kénigl Opernhaus 
was the production of Verdi's “ Trovatore,” with 
Fraulein Bihr as Azucena; a part which suited 
her much better than that of the Countess in 
“Nozze di Figaro,” in which she lately appeared. 
This is not to be wondered at; the music of Azu- 
cena being more of a declamatory character than 
the part of the Countess (which requires a finished 
vocal execution which Frl. Bihr has not yet 
attained), gave that lady an opportunity of dis- 
playing certain qualities, such as attention to 
time and earnestness, which she does possess, and 
called for none of those efforts*of brilliant vocal 
display and knowledge of art-mechanism and high 
sentiment which, as yet, she has not shown to us. 
If, as we hear, Frl. Biihr is to take the place of 
the late Frl. de Ahna, we would earnestly re- 
commend the study of a correct legato, and en- 
deavour to improve the shake, and to acquire the 
habit of singing scales conscientiously. We hope 
to be soon able to record an improvement, and 
that Fri. Biihr’s fine voice will not be allowed to 
remain at her service in the middle of Art, when 
to her it might be subservient in its highest 
ranges. She was very favourably received, and 
was called to the stage after the second act. 

The part of Leonora was sustained by Friiu 
Harriers-Wippern; and, notwithstanding the dan- 
ger attendant on coming so closely after Friiulein 





Lucca, the lady gave great satisfaction. In point 
of fact, when a singer—or rather songstress—gets 
used to this part, it generally becomes a favourite 
with her, and this will perhaps account for the 
production of Verdi’s opera on almost every stage. 
If we were to compare the renderings of the two 
ladies, we should say we prefer Friiulein Lucca’s 
as being more emotional. That of Friu 
Wippern is more theatrical and worked up for 
effect, to which indeed she sacrificed much cor- 
rectness of execution, and thus gave rise to many 
errors and “ equivocations” in the musical part of 
her task. She however won great applause, and 
was recalled after the softer-sustained passages 
of the piece. Herr Betz was the Graf Luna, and 
sang his larghetto in the second act in a praise- 
worthy manner. Herr Worrorsky was an efficient 
Manrico, and deserves commendation for his 
singing in the air of Act III. and the scene of the 
“ Miserere,” and likewise Herr Fricke as Fernando 
demands fair notice. 

Herr Wachtel, engaged here for six months, 
appeared on the 8th as Arnold in Rossini’s “ Tell.” 
The house was crowded, and the artist was re- 
ceived in a most flattering manner. His splendid 
voice is still rich in tone and wonderfully flexible, 
and he sang this difficult composition with 
perfect expression. We have too often spoken 
of the merits of this singer to repeat our 
expression here, but will mention a less 
extravagant usage of the high chest note, 
for which the harmonious tones of “ Falsett” 
were with great advantage substituted. The 
Cantabile in the Duetto with the baritone “ OhY 
Mathilde,” and the perfect rendering of his share 
of the duett with Mathilde require mention; and 
the singer was recalled after each. We cannot 
but rejoice at having the aid of such a good 
singer, and possessing so varied a repertoire as 
Herr Wachtel. He is to sing here the part of 
Vasco in Meyerbeer’s last masterpiece, ‘ Die 
Afrikanerin” (“L’Africaine”), in which he in 
London obtained such genuine success. Herr 
Betz as Tell was quite equal to the difficult task 
he had undertaken, and worthily seconded his 
partners in the duett and famous trio of Act III. ; 
and his singing and acting in the scene with 
Gessler and Jemmy were full of deep feeling. The 
other parts were well sustained, and the good 
scenery and excellent ballet increased the univer- 
sally recognized charm of the work. 

Frau Eiswaldt from the theatre at Stettin 
made her début on the 3rd as the Kinigin der Nacht 
in Mozart’s celebrated “ Die Zauberflite.” This part 
had for years gone by been played by Fri. de 
Abna, who omitted the airs on account of their 
high compass and difficult divisions, and sang only 
the recitatives. Frau Eiswaldt, who began her 
career on the stage some years ago, has still an 
excellent voice of extraordinary compass, and 
sang the very difficult composition in question 
with more than usual ability. The F in alt was 
perfectly given and in tune. We have thus a 
singer who as far as mechanical necessities are 
concerned can equal the Swedish singer Madlle. 
Nillsen whom, according to your French corre- 
spondent’s account, the Parisian public is so 
greatly admiring; while of course as regards 
tradition aiid a proper sentiment of the part, our 
Friul. Eiswaldt must naturally be more correct. 
The other parts were sang by Herren Kriiger, 
Fricke, Krauze, and Frail. Santer; Herr Radecke 
directed the opera with circumspection. 





Vienna, Sept. 10th. 

I have but little news to give you to-day: in 
fact, it is next to nothing. Mdlle. de Murska is 
the great attraction at the Opera, and brings 
enormous receipts to the treasury of that estab- 
lishment; and people are nightly turned away, 
disappointed, from the doors. Her performanee 
of “ Dinorah”’ is really very remarkable, and suffi- 
ciently accounts for the great desire of the 
Viennese to hear and applaud her. I hear that 
she will also sing in Meyerbeer’s “ Nordstern’’ 
(“ L’ Etoile du Nord”) and in Verdi’s “ Rigoletto’ 
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during the season. The favourite tenor, Herr 
Eppick, who so quickly made his way into good 
favour with our public, has been engaged for 
three years. Herr Kasmaier, attached to the 
Opera, and author of several successful comic 
trifles, has received a grant of 1000 fl. on condition 
of his composing a more important work within a 
year. He has fulfilled his engagement by writing 
an opera (comic), in three acts, entitled, “ Das 
Landhaus” (‘The Country House’’), and I hear it 
very highly spoken by those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to hear it executed. It is said to 
possess all the humour the composer’s lighter 
works contain, and to be extremely amusing 
without ever descending to vulgarity. I expect it 
will be given this year. Dr. Schmidt, who has 
just returned from London, will appear in a few 
days in the part of Marcel, in Meyerbeer’s “ Hu- 
guenots.” A new comer, Herr Brunner, is an- 
nounced to appear in “ Martha,” with Fraiil. 
Tipska as partner. At the Carl Theater Offen- 
bach’s music meets with a certain amount of 
patronage, much to the detriment of good taste. 
If these things are to be supported, I fear the day 
will soon come when good music will be a drug in 
the market, and good composers get tired of 
flinging ‘“‘ Margaritas,” &c.’ You know the rest. 








MR. HEWITT AGAIN. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “One in Doubt,” 
wants a synopsis of my book, and yet when he 
has the entire treatise he stumbles upon some 
minute point. 

If the science which affords a satisfactory ex- 
planation of really good music cannot account for 
the alla cappella music of Hiindel and others, it 
follows either that there is something wrong, that 
is, something opposed to the laws of nature in 
that music, or that the laws of nature are not the 
same in church as they are out of church. Now 
I have analysed everything of Hiindel’s that has 
come in my way, and have found nothing to 
warrant such an idea, 

In glissando passages, the progression, however 
rapid, is always through a series of unequal and 
never of equal intervals in equal times. It is there- 
fore unreasonable to expect—that in passing from the 
diatonic relatives F, A, to the resolvents G, B, through 
the chromatic relatives sharp F 17, sharp A 11 (as in 
my ex. 132, 133), under the restriction of equal inter- 
vals in equal times—that the ratios appertaining to 
these two chromatic relatives should nevertheless 
become coincident. Why not let it be understood that, 
though uninterrupted in its entire course, the pro- 
gress of the slide is, nevertheless, first from F 1, A 5, 
tosharp F 17, sharp A 11, and thence to G1, B 5, in 
agreement with the notation, and the theory of chro- 
matic relatives as fixed sounds? Why, in short, 
demand an indefinite series of exactly similar in- 
tervals in one case and affect to look upon every 
solitary occurrence of the same thing (consecutive 
fifths, for instance) with abhorrence ? 

I did not get your paper till Thursday evening, or 
I should have replied in your last.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., D. C. Hewrrr. 

- [Really this issue had best been left open. Nothing 
appears to come of discussion.—Ep. } 


SE 
a 


THH DEAN OF DERRY AND CERBERUS 
CHURCH CEREMONIES. 








To the Editor of the Orchestra. 
Si1r,—Some of the clergy have strange notions of 
music in ehurch. A late Warden of New College 
said of it that “it was the least intolerable of 
noises,” although, strange to record, he said of 
Hiindel’s Hallelujah Chorus that it conveyed to 
him “an unaccountable idea of Eternity.” 
The Dean of Derry believes in the Bible, and 
relies upon it as an authority. He will read in the 
book of Revelation—the legacy of the lone Saint 
in the Isle of Patmos—that those who had won 


place of those who did not win the victory the curse 


harps of God” in their hands, and were heard singing ler 


“the Song of Moses andthe Lamb.” On the dwelling | 


is beyond measure fearful. . Part of it reads thus: 
**And the voice of harpers and musicians, and of 
pipers, and trumpeters shall be no more at all in 
thee.” And these instruments, and such as these, 
‘the psalterie,” “harps,” ‘‘ cymbals,” and “organs” 
were specially used in the service of the first temple 
and at the command of God himself. Where is the 
law of their condemnation ?—where the order for their 
abrogation ?—Yours, &e., A Constant READER. 








THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. | 


THE AMY WALTZ, | 


BY 


os. DEV, 





Beautifully Illustrated, 
Price Four SxHi.iiyes. 





Cramer & Co; Limited, 1 201, ) Regent -streect. 


es: ‘SIMS REEVE S' 
SONGS THIS SEASON ARE, 
“LADY HILDRED,” 
BY BALFE; 
“ANITA” AND “THE LOST HOPB, 
BY BRINLEY RICHARDS; 
AND 
“THE REQUITAL,” 
BY BLUMENTHAL. 


All of which are encored on every occasion. 





CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


VINGT MELODIES, 


CHANT et PIANO, 








i 
| oe N E.—Govwunop's Great Opera (Reine pe 
Sapa) » 48 performed at the Crystal Palace, now ready. 


Libretto by Heyry Fannrs. Vocal and Piaro ‘ound and illus- 








trated, 25s. ; Piano Solo, 7s. 6d. 
CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-stre street. 
66 AST thou seen the young day blushing?’ 


The delicious romance in Gounod’s “ Inexe,” as 

song by Mdme. Louisa Vinning. Price 2s. 6d. In Eand C. 

CaamEr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 

66 O Mendmaids of Irene.’”’—The vociferously 
encored dialogue Chorus from Gounod'’s ‘ Lagye,” 

for female voices, Price 2s. 6d. 

Cramur ¢ & Oo. _Limited, 201, Regent- street. 

66 WYATR the Show. of Love is blowing,’ The eXx- 


uisite pastoral melody from Gounod’s “ Irene.” 











Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, 


66 rPRUMPET Blow!” The grand Chorus, 
always encored, from Gounod’s “ Inenx.” Price 2s, 64. 
Canam « Co, ‘Mantel, 201,  Ragenb-oteest. 





66 i AR greater in his mm: ly state !"’ The grand 
Air for Soprano from a 's * Inenr,” as sung by 

Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington. Price 2s. 

Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent street, 


66 B" AR him forth through -~ ate ge "From 
Gounod’s “Irene.” bed by the press as 

“the most pathetic strain in all on’ nr ~ of modern compo- 

sition.”” As sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 

CRAMER bed Co. Limited, 201, Regent-strect, 





HE Precision March, Solo 4s., Duet 5s. Book 
of Airs, by Catcort, Solo, 5s, ; Duet, 6s. ; The Valse, 

Solo, 2. 6d. 5 ‘Duet, 3s. ; Réverie Orientale, ; Caprice, ; 

Turkish Chorus, 2s. 6d, ; Greek Chorus, 2s. 6d.” ; Fantaisie, by 

KRUGER, | &c., &c., for Pianoforte, from Gounod’s Grand Opera, 

**TREeNg.” 

Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, He Regent treet. 


be bh nd Singing ‘belore Saul. . This admired 
semi-sacred Scena, by Borvsss, for all voices, in D, 

C, and B, illustrated, 3s, 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 TOT all Forgot.” 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 

season emphatically, 3s. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 21, Regent-street. 





The lovely Ballad, as sung 
The song of tho 


66 pas from my Lady's Lattice.”—In D 
and B. A beautiful Tenor romance, by Victor 
Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent, -strect. 
yae SYLVAN ECHO. A very plensing echo 
sopg by Masini. Price 3s, 
CrawEn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-strect. 


BY AVANT, Galop brillant. Nouuer, 4s. 





Masse. 








Fares EN LUMIERE. Caprice. Nonixr. 46. 





A PRIERE POUR TOI, 
Fever. 38. 


Nocturne. 





Par. CH. GOUNOD. 
j Price 10s. 

1. Les Champs .... © spe cocoas'nemee . Béranger. 
2. Souvenir a ‘‘ De "Lamartine. 
3. Ave Maria 

4. Le Premier Jour de mai ...,.. . Passerat 
5. Oma belle rebelle ........ aeteast . Baif. 
ge Pe eee A .. Victor Hugo, 
7. Chant d’automne. 

8. Le lever .......sccsvccevcsescesescovce fred de Musaet, 
i STOP TEEPE 
BD. BORGER... . 0. chive ov c6 cclasddipece od060666 ke 20) PORNO 
BR. Bee I 0 an 60.00 taivnescsactcoe .. A. De Lamartine, 
BR. Feb FORO |... 0 06 0 00:06 050:0:00.6660.06 c5:ce0ees AES 
13. Chanson de printems ...........+ a — Tourneux. 
BO, Tae Malades one cc ss aie dchedicdels> . Ponsard. 
15. Nil‘or nila grandeur ........ "La Fontaine. 


16. L’ame d’un ange (La Rondinella) . . 


: "Phéodore de Banville. 
17. Jésus de Nazareth .......... dates 


. A. Porte. 





18. Mon habit.. ttle . Béranger. 
19. Le chant d’ Marylee... . - Ponsard, 
20. Le soir of 4 De Lamartine, 


duis & Co. ‘Limited, 201, ‘Regent. -street. 


IRS, carefully selected and arranged for 
Concertina and Pianoforte, by RICHARD BLAGROVE, 





There is a flower that bloometh .. 
No. 1 { Sousa that are brightest .............., vo | Mfaritana 
No. 2 ae own hy guiding star.........s000+ eae Hood 
f on seaes Qell. vcs cvireiedsasee 
No. 3) *pwas rank & fame that tempted thee } Rose of Castille 
No. 4. - Quanto é bella, Quanto é cara...... I’Elisire d’Amore 
0 ee ee nprono bit Seba ae Anna Boleno 
Angiol di pace ........sseeceeseees Beatrice di Tenda 
Sweet hear my prayer .......+..s006 
No. 6 {ings cup of § Taba. seats ikon } Larline 
Price 2s. each. 


Cramer arp Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
Cramer & Co.’s Pianoforte Gallery, 209, Regent-street. 


i MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
TOCCATA. 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S arrangements of 
the following popular subjects :— 
ee ‘Auf flugeln des Gesanges” ‘endelssohn 18. 0d. 
= ee ee dicaternendten> te 








sete eeee 


Kalliwoda 

OTM Bruits clececc ne croe National ar} 2s. Od. 
pT a Pe torr Ee ee pt ee Beethoven 2s. 6d. 
Bewurni’s ‘‘ Come per me yey ” «Vi ravyiso,” t 

* Tutto e sciolto.” ....A Soros and Dvrrs 
Mozart's ** K Eleison,” Qn tu Solus, 

** Dona nobis pacem,” and “ Gloria in excelsia,” 

from the Twelfth Service. AsSo1os and Dvuers. 





the victory were found on the erystal sea with “ the 





Beri BROOK, Idyll. Feuper. 3s. 





I REAM AT MORN. Nowuer. 4s. 





Redowa. 


OUVENIR DE _ BRIGHTON. 


Feupsr. 3s. 


ia BRILLANT. Nouzer. 4s. 





ypu above chamuing New Pianoforte. Com- 
positions just published. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


§ ageere’- VOCALISES, for Soprano or Tenor, by 

J. J, Masset, Professor of at the Conservatoire de 
Musique, Paris; ay Director of > Sain Impériale de 
St. Denis. Price 7s. These exercises have been approved 
and adopted by the Cenmntilel @’ Etudes of the Conservatoire de 


Cuamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


©. G © NSANS PAROLE te tah ROMANCES 


No. 1. La Pervenche. ba od ~ ge 
8, Le Soir. Le Calme. 


Caamen & Co, (Limited), ae Regent-street. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 8s. 


LES CLOCHES DE L’EGLISE, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By J. RHODES. 

















LAMBORN COCK «& Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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<RAMER & CO. LIMITED 


ai NT ON HIRE the following Aanofortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and witnour 
A any rarruer PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut 


42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut 


Io Guineas per annum. 
- 15 Guineas per annum. 


20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 








Se Ae = 


eke Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
J, being entirely excluded from the ftock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


—— 





AAAS 






& 


) 
U2RAMER’S 


Y 





(FEThe Wetargest in TEX urope), 
207 & Bnes..3 REGENT STREET, 


)} wy 
“IANOFORTE SGALLERY 


W. 








CRAMER & Co.’s | 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price 4s. 
Free by Post for 4s. 4d. 
YMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 


ADVENT TO TRINITY, principally composed by 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 
, CHRISTOPHER E. WILLING, Organist of All Saint’s Church, 
MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. | Margaret-street and the Foundling Hospital. 


XNRAMER & CO. (Limrrep) have produced,| London: CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
) wnder the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a | 








very superior Concertina: it combines great volume an sweet- 

ness of tone, rapidity of Poy ene — = me JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE ls. EACH. 
balanced touc h, while the we ight has been considerably lessen 

without detriment to its solidity. Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- ERSICLES and RESPONSES for the Seasons 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the A Avene and Lent, Composed by C. EDWIN WILLING, 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Hospital, 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out ny 2 Medallions, pme~ 9 aint All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 
which none are issued by the house, or have passed throug 
Mr, Biagrove’s hands, ‘ CRAMER & Co. Limrrgp 201, Regent Street London. 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, | 
extended compass, in order to play the highest” notes of the | YMNS FOR ADVENT, with A vote 
violin musi¢, 16 Guineas. 


Tunes, composed, selected, and arran: 

CRAMER & Co’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Lean | WILLING, “Organist and Director of the Choir of Foundling 
plain fret, bushed holes to Qtreenwy of the action, and | Hospital, and All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 

tuned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, ice 4s. 

These new instruments have been brought out with very great| London: CRAMER & Co. Limrrsp, 201, Regent-Street. 
care, and can be recommended both for tone mechanis. 


“The Hymns of the ‘Eastern Church, ee. by 0. EDW 
the Choir of the Foundling 


rI.RANSLATED, with NOTES and an INTRO- Margaret-street. 
DUCTION, by the London: CRAMER & Co. Limirzp, 201, Regent Street. 


REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D., 





YMNS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW 
YEAR, with none. Tunes, ot 








selected, 
‘tor ot 
Hospital, aude All Sainte’ Church, 








YMNS oo = EPIPHANY TO LENT, with 


Wanpen or SACKVILLE CoLizcs. composed, selected, and ot Sra 
1c mw WILLING! 6 and Director of 
Price Ss. Od. |the Foundling nf All’ Saints’ Chareh, ‘Margaret 
“The only English Versions of any part of the treasures of ve ueaae 


Oriental Hymnology.” 





London: CRAMER & Co. Luwitzp, 201, Regent-street. 








| YMNS FOR LENT, Parts 1 ont 2, with 


arranged 
WILLING? Organist an Bs yey Director of the Choir 

post-free at half the Marked Price. Sie Foundling Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret- 
Cramgn anv Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


etrent, 
aot |  Tondon: CRAMER & Co, Limrtsp, 201, Regent-street. 


JEYEL Co., of P . have appointed | 
Pt RYBL & Co. Of Paris, ere AURNIS fo| L[XMNS. FOR EASTER, with 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall-place, Eaton-square. 





I “ALF-PRICE. —All full- priced Music sent | b 
} 








‘ngland. PIANOFORTES by this — firm may now br Tunes, selected, and arranged by C. 
he for BALE or HIRE. to 200 Dt WILLING, Director of the Choir of the Foundling 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in st tm Burope), 207 , | Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 


Racust-crnsst. London : CRAMER and Co. Luursp, 201, Regent Street. 


JHE t ke ble COLLECTION of Fine TO E 
PLANOPORTDR, GRAN D8, sau “GRANDS, and | FY Y MNS. FROM Pye ASTER, 


composed, 
COTTAGES, ever shewn in London, is now to be found at tad ar | ae 
CRAMER & Co.'s PTANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in i 6. C. awit Organist 


Europe), 207 & 209, ge The Instruments have been 
manufactured for the firm 
Kirkman, Pleyel, &c. 











London; CRAMER & Co, Limrrzp, 201, Regent-street. 


vy Messrs, Broadwood, cae, Si 


WILLING 
Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, | and 


| JUST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 
PIANOFORTE, by Ricnanp Biacrove. 

Fantasia on Airs from Gounod’s Opera, ‘ Fa ds +. 63, 

Schira’s Opera, ‘‘ Nicold ‘ae Lapi” .. 5s. 

a. pk ay * L’'Etoile é a 


Viet ais Opera,“ Merry ‘Wives sof 


” ” 
” ” 


” ” 





INSTRUCTION BOUK FOR THE CONCERTINA, 


With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand sides of the 
Instrument, showing the position of the Notes, &., by Ricnapp 
BLAGROVE, ‘10s. 6d. 

CramzEn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


UNCHINELLO. New Comic Opera in One 
. Act. Written by Henry Fannte ; Com by W. CHaniss 
Lzvey. Complete Score (folio) or in separate numbers, illus- 


Cramer & Co., Limited. 201, Regent-street. 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
55, KInG-sTREET, RBGENT-STREET. 


VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
FANCY Dresden thow B mp hewete yg 
pan in the best style and on i sesnenalib terms. 
New Type available for phlets and Boo! 
Communications addressed _to Mr. J. “hows, as above, 
will receive immediate attention. 








RAUDULENT Her ‘Tato MARKS. .—By special 
itr. 3" B’GROGAN, Select Mala the Quoh Dora. 
practical ‘mt the aye firms of Messrs, Broadweod 


y engaged 
my ot 82, St. Geo: Wi 
ag 2 bh 2, cgveceed, arwick- 


| square, 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 21, GRETEMEES, 1865: 
Heavily Hit. By Valerie St. James. 
Behindhand. 








H. F. Du Terreaux. 


MUSIC: 
MA PRIERE POUR TOI. 
By B. Faupsx. 
Poetry, Enigmas, Charades, &. 
Price One Shilling. 
EC; 
yet ee cy RC; Arter Ba peel 


oa 
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JANUARY, 1865. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &c. 


| CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


aan eer 











SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 
ONE STOP. 


Lapression. 
Polished Oak—Four Octaves, £6 6s, Five Octaves, £9 9s. 


THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Flite. 
Polished Oak, £12 12s. Rosewood, £18 18s, Walnut, £14 14s. 


FIVE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Cor Anglais et’ Flite, Expression, Forté et Flite, Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £14. Rosewood, £15. Walnut, £16. 


SEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Flite, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £18 10s. Rosewood, £20 10s. Walnut, £21 10s. 


NINE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Flite, Clarinette, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak; £24, Rosewood, £2610s. Walnut, £27 10s. 


ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, Expression 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £30. Rosewood, £32 10s. Walnut, £33 10s. 


*FOURTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Grand Jeu, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 

Polished Oak, £839 10s. Rosewood, £42, Walnut, £44, 


: *SEVENTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Baurdon, Cor Anglais, 
Grand Jeu, Expression, Celeste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté 
(treble), Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu, bass, 
and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £48. 10s, Rosewood, £4810s, Walnut, £51. 


*TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, 
Cor Anglais, Dolce, Grand Jue, Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), Céleste, 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and 
Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 
Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £63, Walnut, £65 10s. 


NINE STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Pereussion (bass), Expression, 
Percussion (treble), Céleste et Flaite, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £29. Walnut, £30 10s. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION... 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Angiele, Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), 


lant. 
Rosewood, £39. Walnut, £41. 


*NINETEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION, 

Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), 
Flate, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Soprano, and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Rosewood, £62 10s. Walnut, £65. 
*TWENTY-THREE STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE 
ACTION. 


Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-bass, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor 
Anglais, Percussion (bass), Dolee, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 
treble), Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flaite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, 
Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals— 
Grand Jeu (bass), Grand Jeu (treble). 

Rosewood, £88 10s, Walnut, £91. 
These Harmoniums may be had, to order, with 24 octaves of pedals (C to E), acting on the 
“ Bourdon” and ‘‘ Cor Anglais” stops (without dist the Keys), and ani 
blecing action, at an cxtra cost of £10 108, Oak, imitation Rosewood or W' or 
£11 11s. solid Rosewood or Walnut. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


A Combination of the Single String (wnicorde), and the Harmonium, 


THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forte (treble), mblant, Cordes 
(treble). Two Knee Pedals—Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £64 10s. Walnut, £66 10s, 


TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson 
Clairon, Bourdon, Fifite, Doleé, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 
(treble), Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), 
Musette, Soprano, Tremblant, and Cordes (treble). Two Knee Pedals— 
Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £94. Walnut, £97. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmonium, constructed so as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second keyboard of three 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Flite, Forté, Tremblant, 
and a Regulating Screw. 


Rosewood, £12. Walnut, £13. 





— 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted for any Instrument. It has 24 octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 33 
notes ), three sets of vibrators, three stops, viz. :-—Bass (8.fi. @), Contre- 
basse (16 /t. and 32 /t. C) and swell, and a separate feeder, which also 
supplies the Instrument placed on it. Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fu as well as Organ 
Music of a high class it is admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 37 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas, 





PIANOS-MECANIQUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 


PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE, 

Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 
difficult compositions by means of small boards (planchettes) on which 
the music to be played is arranged. 

Without Keyboard, With 7-octave Keyboard. 


Rosewood - - 48 Guineas. | Rosewood - - 80 Guineas. 
Walnut- - - 55 Guineas, | Walnut - - - 90 Guineas. 


Castagnette action, 8 Guineas extra. 


ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORGANIST. 
Applied to any existing Organ, Harmonium, or Seraphine, ye 


ing b 
means of small boards (planchettes) ‘the simple Psalm Che 
Grand Chorus, or rata ed = “ uh 


Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 18 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas. 





PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL OR 
PIANO-MECANIQUE. 


From Catalogue, 6s. per foot; from score, to order, 6s. foot; for 
Costranetn action, 1s. per foot extra. Cases for Planchettes, 2s. 





May be had to order through any Music Seller. 
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NEW COMIC OPERA, 


| 
THE SUCCESSFUL | 
| 
Played Nightly at the Royalty, | 


CASTLE GRIM. 


THE LIBRETTO BY R. REECE; 
THE MUSIC BY G. B. ALLEN, 


Tue Porviar Sones :— 
The Rose said to the Lily ...... 2s. 6d. 
Sung by Miss SUSAN GALTON, 
The gentle joys of mirth .......... 8s. Od. 
Sung by Miss SUSAN GALTON, 


Ah! Pleasant Dreams.............. 28. 6d. 
Sung by Mr, ELLIOT GALER. 
Let Lovers praise their Maidens’ 


OOM. Niicvdeshsdniecensgsbootonatacen’ 2s. 6d. 
Sung by Mr. G. HONEY. 


The OPERA complete for VOICE and 
PIANOFORTE, in a convenient form, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


METZLER & Co., 
35, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street. 





BOYTON SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OPERATIQUES, 
MORCEAUX ELEGANTS, 


FOR THE PIANO. 


FIRST SERIES.—PRICE 3s. EACH, 


1, MAasANIELLO. 
2. ERnant. 

3. Rigo.erro. 9. Norma. 

4. SemrramIpeE. 10. Lucia prt LamMer- 
5. Existre p’AMORE. MOOR. 

6. Beisanio. 


7. Wu. Trew. 
8. SonnaMBULA. 


“ The reminiscences of any operatic performance are embodied 
in a few salient points, recognised as ‘ ome. The details of the 
connecting passages are forgotten, and their general character, 
as substituted by the able contrivances of Mr. Boyton Smith, is 
such, that when hearing one of these Illustrations we seem to 
have the whole essence of the opera before us. The idea speaks 
its own praise, and the manner in which it is carried out cannot 
be too much commended.” 





CARL ENGEL’S 


Piano School for Young Beginners. Fourth 
Edition. Bound....... cAhae aes oak 12 0 
Or in Four Parts (each) ........... ose , @ O 


“ This unpretending little book is judiciously compiled, and is 
calculated to be a useful manual for the ogee teacher in 
wo oN nn ay ey op Fee and its examples to 

“It seems enoug rece’ exam) 
be chien wbih & View 0 terlaty andl pommreen "mm Athenaeum, 





SYDNEY SMITH’S 


Tarantella, in E minor. Dedicated to E. 
Pauer. Twelfth Edition .......... 4 0 


Critique on the Third Edition. —‘‘ When a piece has reached its 
tion, all we can do is to quote Johnson's romerk apse 
Gray's ‘ Elegy '— agree Wale So inane $n ETTHED SON 
Musical Standard. 





AUGENER & CO., 


STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & CO.,, 


62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 





New and revised editions of the following works :— 


HAYDN'S SONATA (in C) “L'Innocence,” 
ft oo a eee er a 


HAYDN’S SONATA in G. Edited vial 
W. G. Cunins ........ ‘ : 40 


DUSSEK'S SONATA ‘in B Flat), Op, 24. 

Edited by H. C. Lunn ............ Gisiatescee S$ 
RONDO PASTORALE. Rpnnamede from 

the above.. ...... 3.0 
CLEMENTIS* SONATA in D. Op. 21, 

No. 1. Edited by C. G. Gardmer ...000.. Seececene 4 0 


CLEMENTI'S SONATINAS, Op. 36. 
Nos. 1 to6. Carefully fingered .......+++.+..--each 2 6 





LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 
MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 
Ge" The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Werd 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German | Spanish and 
Russian Italian Latin other origins 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co., Nispet & Co., and Haminton & Co. 


THe ‘* ORCHESTRA ” 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS, 1865. 


NOW READY, 
THE INDIAN SUMMER, 
BALLAD, 


By ANNETTE BAUMER. 
2s. 6d. 


THE REEFER'S SONG, 


By Professor STEWART. 
28. 6d. 


POLONAISE BRILLANTE 


POUR PIANU, 
By CHARLES J. TOMS. 
8s. 6d. 











LES HUSSARDS DE LA REINE, 
GALOP POUR PIANO, 


Par LE CHEVALIER PONCE DE LEON. 


THE SIRENS’ REVEL, 
WALTZES. 
By W. H. ADAMS. 





London : CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTE 

ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
UARE, W., - 
ufacturers to 





° MANUFACTURERS, 18, 80H 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. ( 
‘Allison Dean-street, 





6, NEWGATE STREET, AND AT BRIGHTON. 





R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. Every 
evening at Eight. Last Week but One. 

Mdile. Carlotta Patti, Mdlle. Krebs, Signor Bottesini, and 
Mr. pom. Ou Monday next, a ae Night, when will be per- 
formed the Power of Sound Symp! my, &c. On Thursday next, 
a Classical Night, Selections from the works of Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. Tuesday, pgs and Friday, Miscellaneous 
Nights. Saturday, Sept. 30th, Last Night of the Concerts and 
Benefit of Mr. "Alfred Melton Conductor, Mr. ALFRED 
MELLON. Admission, One Shilling. 





gg wd ee HALL, King William- street, 

Charing-cross, ~» Evening at Eight, and Saturday 
Afternoon at Three, Mrs. GOURLAY will have the 
honour of a: en thelr Novel and Ori Entertainment, 
entitled MRS. M‘'GREGOR’S LEVEE. TTLE JOHNNY, 
the Juvenile Comedian and Comic Vocalist. Doors open, even: 
ing at half- 4. *- gy Saturday afternoon at half-past two. 
Stalls, 3s. 3s. ; area, 3s. ; eae, 1s.—Tickets to be 
obtained at the Box- “office, “trom 11 to 5 





TODARE.— 166th REPRESENTATION.— 
THEATRE of MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL.—Marvels 

in Magic and Ventriloquism, by Colonel Stodare. The REAL 
INDIAN BASKET TRICK and INSTANTANEOUS GROWTH 
of FLOWER TREES, as introduced for the first time in this 
country on Easter Monday, April 17th, 1865, by Colonel Stodare, 
and only performed by him and the Indian Magicians. Every 
evening at Eight (Saturdays included), also on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, at Three. Stalls at Mitchell's, 33, Old 
Bond-street, and Box-office, tian Hall.—Admission, }s., 2s., 
and 3s.—‘‘ Almost miraculous.”—Vide Times, April 18th, 1865. 





REAT ST. JAMES’S: HALL. 
Regent-street and Piccadilly. 
Every Night at 8, and Saturday Afternoon at 3. 
Kighth Week of the Season. 

Maccabe, the great Ventriloquist and. Mimic—The World of 
Magic—Second Sight in a new Form, by Miss Anderson—The 
Real Indian Basket Trick, by Miss Lizzie Anderson. Stalls, 5s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 3s. ; cony, 2s.; Admission, 1s.—Crowded 
houses ; Professor ‘Anderson’s Farewell Season of the World of 
Magic; immense success; ‘the greatest combination enter- 
po I in the Metropolis.” *_Vide the London Press. 

A. NIMMO, Acting Manager 


THE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. 


eee AUTOGRAPHS of illustrious and 

distinguished men of past and present times; Sovereigns, 
Statesmen, Warriors, Divines, Historians, Lawyers, Literary, 
Scientific, Artistic, and Theatrical Celebrities. 

“‘The more I compare the different handwritings that come 
before me, the more certain I am that they are physiognomical 
expressions and emanatious trom the characters of the writers.” 
—LAVATER. 

No. 12, New Series, Saturday, Sept. 16th, Price 6d., by Post, 
7d., contains— 

Letters from Her Majesty the Queen; the Prince Consort $ 
Edward, Duke of Kent ; the Princess Charlotte ; Marie Amelia, 
Queen of the French ; Dr. Howle: ey Archbishop ‘of Canterbury ; 
Cardinal Wiseman ; the Rev. C Spurgeon ; Count de Gilles, 
Director of the Hermitage at St. Petersburgh, a most interesting 
letter; Regnier ; Bouffé ; and Ronconi. 

——— 3 Original sketches by Stothard, Bonington, and 
G. E. 





eee Price 2s., by Post, 2s. 4d., contains— 


tugraphe and 12 Original Sketches by Artists of the 
highest ‘celebs ity 


Vols. 1 and 2, containing more than 500 Selected Autographs, 
are still on sale, Price_ON! ONE GUINEA each 


Office :—13, BURLEIGH STRI STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





¢>s4Fee & Cos NEW PART SONGS, 
by various Composers. 
peat Written b 

4 RASe te H wy Longfellow ..J. J. G. Calloott 28, 6d. 
2. Three wishes (for 

Male Voices) .. ..John ‘Ellie... ... 02 ene 
3. Eclioes...........+.Miss Proctor ...... 
4. To Daffodils ......Herrick ......+00+. 
5. The bird is im its 

MOSE.. ve cecccees 


.. ditto 3s. Od. 
..F. Berger 2s. 0d. 
.J. Barnby 28, 6d. 


..W.C. Bennett............ditto 3s, Od. 
6. Allis still ........ John Oxenford..G. A. Macfarren 3s. 0d. 
7. The Miller ........George Coleman .. «ditto 3s. Od. 


8. Sweet Vesper Hymn.. Fred. Enoch ....Henry Smart 2s. 6d. 

9. Crocuses & Snow- 
drops.. .. W. 8. Passmore.. + +++. ditto 2s. 6d. 

10. oT. (a crale 
. - W. C. Bennet ........ J. Barnby 2s. 6d. 

ll stars of the um 
mer night . Longfellow .. .. Henry Smart 2s, 6d 


Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regeht-street. 
Separate Voice Parts may be had, price 3d. per page. 





NEW EDITION .—POST FREE. 
Geers PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
(Itlustrated and Descriptive), 

laining effectual mode of Artificial 
Teeth without Pun, vo answer in every tic purpose 


of natural masticators 

These Teeth supplied the of 

ton and suction, than ast Phecossing ethiraly with ed ee 
Sraarr, Ca W.; 

malandon 3 yy te Hint roy = my % ‘haiieey 


LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 


a esa frm rt sere. and tnt 
Europe, warranted. 
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